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N very many ways 

ours is a business of 
peculiar contrasts. 

For instance, we have just 
had the pleasure of booking 
the fortieth consecutive an- 
nual order of a fine old house 
(we have a score of good 
* clients who have been with 


us for more than a quarter of: 


a century), and yet it is true 
that a dozen of our most 
strikingly successful accounts 
have come to us within the 
past four or five years. 
_ Again, lots of folks think 
of us as “a big organization 
splendidly equipped for hand- 
ling big business,” and yet we 
probably have more very 
small accounts than any other 
two agencies in America. 
Side by side there are 
marching tosalessuccessin this 
house a popular priced smok- 
ing tobacco and the very high- 
est grade piano in the whole 
world; a 2c yeast cake and the 
largest and finest line of silk 
fabrics in creation; a hydro- 


aeroplane anda potato digger. 

Manufacturers will find here 
much experience germane to 
their own peculiar problems 
—also wide knowledge gained 
in foreign fields that is in 
many ways just as valuable. 

There are many advertisers 
not using street cars, or posters, 
or painted signs and bulletins 
for the very good reason that 
the agency of their choice 
knows nothing about such 
media or is not in a position 
to employ them. 

There are advertisers using 
publications of national circu- 
lation that would use only city 
newspapers if they could get 
the broadest possible experi- 
ence shed on their proposition. 

We have no prejudice — 
we play no favorites-— we 
have no pet plans to advocate. 

We like to talk business 
with business people and the 
open facts of our records 
prove that we gladly lose 
business nght rather than take 
business wrong. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 





New York 


- Boston Chicago 
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There is an American 
government committee in 
Denmark picking up 
priceless secrets about the 
cow. 

There is another com- 
mittee in Germany study- 
ing bank and credit as 
applied to the agricul- 
tural situation. 

Still another commit- 
tee is in Italy to learn of 
farmers’ unions, etc. 

And so it goes in a 
dozen ways. 

The fact is that there is 
no more free land to be 
distributed in America. 

Our town and city pop- 
ulation is growing fast 
with no new farm lands 
to be opened to provide 
extra sources of food 
supply. 

So the only thing left is 
for Uncle Sam to teach 
his present food pro- 
ducers how to get more 
out of their present 
equipments. 

In other words, for the 
first time in the history of 
the world we city people 
all gladly “chip in” to 


“Everybody Works for 


the Farmer” 





find means of increasing 
the farmers’ incomes. 

Think it over. 

Then remember that 
an increasing income cre- 
ates new desires. 

What do you make or 
sell which the farmer 
could use? 

Why not tell him about 
your goods in the me- 
dium through which he 
gets his other informa- 
tion—his Standard Farm 
Paper? 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


are Wallaces’ Farmer 


Kansas Farmer 

Farm The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 

Papers California Country Journal, 


f San Francisco, Cal. 
0 The Farmer, St, Paul 
K Oklahoma Farm Journal 
nown The Ohio Farmer 
Val The Michigan Farmer 
alue The Breeder’s Gazette 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Determining Real Facts About 


Circulation 
By George O. Glavis 


Former Executive in Classification Dept., Post-Office Dept., Washington, D. C. 


OME buyers of advertising ex- 

hibit a strong tendency to 
overlook the fact that they are not 
purchasing white paper, but the 
use of the mailing list of the pub- 
lisher. Because they are buying 
the use of the list, it is essential 
that the character as well as the 
quantity of the mailing list should 
be most carefully scrutinized and 
analyzed, to determine whether 
or not it is such as to be a pro- 
ductive one for the business to 
be advertised. 

One publisher, in making an an- 
alysis of his list, divides circula- 
tion into two classes—the kind 
which is bought and that which 
is sold. The former is held to rep- 
resent the class which is sought 
by the reader and the latter that 
which is forced upon him . by 
some of the many inducements 
resorted to by some circulation 
promoters. These range from 
furniture offered with large city 
dailies, and paid for in instal- 
ments, to small premiums given 
with the cheap periodicals. 

The circulation classified as 
“bought” represents the part of 
the publisher’s list from which 
the advertiser may most reason- 
ably expect returns. Results from 
the “sold” class are problematical. 

In a series of articles, of which 
this is the first, it is proposed to 
consider some of the methods in 
vogue for obtaining circulation, 
so that the advertiser who wishes 
to learn for himself just what 
value to place on a subscription 
list may be better able to make an 
analysis. These articles are in- 
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tended merely to explain meth- 
ods, and not to criticise them, for 
it is a well-established fact that 
there are some plans which will 
produce a desirable quality of cir- 
culation for one publication, but 
which would, if used for others, 
obtain circulation of no value to 
advertisers. Therefore, in deter- 
mining the value of a list, the 
methods in use must be consid- 
ered in direct connection with the 
publication itself. 


WHY VIOLATIONS OFTEN GO UNDIS- 
COVERED 


As reference must ‘necessarily 
be made to the attitude of the 
Post-Office Department towards 
the different means of getting cir- 
culation, many of the uninitiated 
will doubtless wonder why the 
violations of the regulations of 
the department are not discov- 
ered and corrected by postal em- 
ployees. The principal reason is 
the lack of a force of trained 
field men to make those necessary 
investigations which are now con- 
ducted almost wholly by corre- 
spondence. 

Some years ago, Hon. E. C. 
Madden, then Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, induced Con- 
gress to provide a small force of 
special agents whose duties were 
to be restricted to the investiga- 
tion of violations of the second- 
class mail regulations and who 
were also to sit as a board of re- 
view and appeal on all important 
questions of mail classification. 
Unfortunately, the work of these 
agents was curtailed by the fail- 





ure of some postmasters-general 
to sanction and uphold the efforts 
to prevent violations and to ex- 
clude from the second-class rates 
publications which could not or 
would not conform to the rea- 
sonable requirements of the de- 
partment. The final fate of those 
agents was decided by Postmas- 
ter-General Hitchcock, who, in a 
departmental order, wiped them 
out as a separate organization, by 
transferring them to the force of 
post-office inspectors. Those spe- 
cialists—or such of them as are 
still in the service—are now en- 
gaged on the miscellaneous duties 
of the inspector’s office. They 
attend to classification questions 
only as an incidental feature of 
their work and not as a specialty 
in which they were trained by 
long service in the postal organ- 
ization. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF 
FARCE 


VIOLATIONS A 


Investigations made of second- 
class mail violations by the aver- 
age post-office inspector are a 
farce—a waste of both time and 
money. Cases are known which 
were sent to the chief inspector 
for investigation by his men and 
on which reports were not made 
until from one to three years had 
elapsed and the reports, when 
made, consisted of the simple but 
familiar recommendation that “the 
case be closed.” 

Another reason why violations 
so frequently go uncorrected is 
attributable to the failure of pub- 
lishers and others having knowl- 
edge of them to bring them to the 
attention of the department. In 
the absence of that assistance, the 
department has no means of 
learning of these violations. Many 
thousands of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals pass in the mails at the 
second-class rates, and a large 
percentage—I estimate it to be 
fully 40 per cent—are not entitled 
to those rates. If every publisher 
and every advertising man, as 
well as anyone else knowing of 
violations, would report them, it 
would enable the department ‘to 
correct many abuses. As _ the 


source of such reports is held con- 
fidential and as no action adverse 
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to the publisher is taken without 
investigation, there seems no good 
reason why there should be any 
hesitancy about making them. 
Furthermore, the publishers, by 
lending assistance to the depart- 
ment in its efforts to exclude 
from the second-class rates the 
matter not entitled to them, would 
take away from the department 
one of its principal arguments for 
an increased rate of postage on 
second-class mail. By decreasing 
the volume of second-class mat- 
ter, the amount of the deficit 
which the department for some 
reason insists on charging against 
that class would be correspond- 
ingly decreased and the conten- 
tion of the Government that an 
increased rate is necessary would 
be weakened. 

WHAT THE HUGHES COMMISSION 
REALLY DISCLOSED 


In making this last statement 
there is no intention to admit that 
the views of the department con- 
cerning the second-class rates are 
correct. So far as is known, no 
conclusive proof has been pre- 
sented in support of the conten- 
tions of the department. In fact, 
according to Harry A. Wheeler, 
a member of the recent Hughes 
Postal Commission, the depart- 
ment has no evidence in its pos- 
session which will show all of the 
items of expense of each class of 
mail. On the contrary, about all 
that they were able to show was 
the cost of transportation, and 
about that they know only the 
total amount, and that they appor- 
tioned to the several classes of 
mail, regardless of the service 
given, so that the amount of their 
charge is the same whether for 
magazines or letters. Other ex- 
penses of operation were appor- 
tioned on the same basis, as near- 
ly as the department was able to 
decide what they amounted to. 
No attempt was made to credit 
second-class for the separations 
by states and towns made by the 
publisher before delivery to the 
post-office; the fact that the pub- 
lisher takes his publication to the 
post-office or to the railroad trains 
at his own expense; nor, in fact, 
did they make any’ allowance 
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Everybody’s 
in the Home— 


The amount of influence and prestige the 
magazine possesses in the home largely 
determines the value of the impression the 
advertiser’s sales-story will make. 

The magazine that best serves its readers 
is the magazine that best serves its adver-. 
tisers. 

The manufacturer’s sales story in a maga- 
zine must be introduced into the home under 
conditions that make it a welcome visitor. 

EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE possesses 
a prestige and influence with its readers by 
reason of the care that is exercised in safe- 
guarding its editorial as well as its adver- 
tising columns. This has secured the good 
will of its readers for every one of its 
advertisers. 

In telling your sales-story to EVERY- 
BODY’S readers you secure the influence of 
the magazine’s impression in every home 
into which it enters. Take advantage of this 
and advertise in the magazine that is gladly 
taken into the home. September forms close 
August 5th. 


verybodys 
Seahodgs 


(Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 600,000 
$600 a Page) 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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whatever for any of the expenses 
borne by the publisher, although 


“they represent a corresponding 


saving to the department—a sav- 
ing on second-class which should 
be charged against some of the 
other classes. 

So much for explanation, and 
we will now turn to the consid- 
eration of some of the circula- 
tion methods. 

DIRECT SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Direct subscriptions represent 
the most important part of the 
circulation of nearly all publica- 
tions. They are the subscriptions 
which are sent to the publisher 
solely for the publication, and not 
because of any extraneous induce- 
ments, such as premiums, cut rates 
or clubbing arrangements which 
effect a cut rate. This class is 
the only one which is acceptable 
to the Post-Office without any 
question. 

These subscriptions are ob- 
tained: 

(1) Without solicitation on the 
part of the publisher from tran- 
sient readers who have been news- 
stand patrons. 

(2) By circularizing lists of 
persons to whom it is thought the 
publication as a whole, or certain 
of its editorial policies, will ap- 
peal. 

(3) By circularizing persons 
who are known because of inqui- 
ries received or in some other 
way to be interested in the publi- 
cation. This includes those who 
have requested sample copies or 
have replied to some of the ad- 
vertising of the publisher. 

The expense of obtaining this 
class of subscriptions by circular- 
izing depends largely on the pub- 
lication itself. An established 
periodical, enjoying success, can 
be sold in this way and leave a 
good margin of profit for the 
publisher. In the case of one 
top-notch monthly these subscrip- 
tions net 50 per cent. On the 
other hand, when circulation is 
being forced or a publication is 
being established—particularly in 
a new field or along special lines, 
such as in the the case of trade 
or class papers—a publisher may 
be considered fortunate who is 








able to keep down the cost to 
100 per cent rather than to make 
un a deficit. 

HOW CLUBBING OFFERS OPERATE 


Clubbing offers are usually so 
arranged by publishers that they 
will net a profit to all concerned, 
— there are exceptions to 
this. 

These offers are a matter of ar- 
rangement between the publishers 
so that each bears a proper part 
of the expense of circularizing 
and advertising. As nearly as 
possible, effort is made to have 
the expense to each publisher rep- 
resent an equal percentage of the 
amount of business which each is 
expected to receive from the ar- 
rangement. There are many cases, 
however, in which the struggling 
publisher is willing to make ma- 
terial concessions to his more for- 
tunate brother, in the belief that 
the company in-which his publica- 
tion will be placed will benefit it 
—that the publication with pres- 
tige will “sell” the other. This is 
undoubtedly true, and for that 
reason should be considered in 
valuing these subscriptions. 

The theory of the clubbing ar- 
rangement is that since nearly 
every publisher finds it necessary 
to conduct subscription cam- 
paigns, co-operation will produce 
a greater percentage of returns 
at reduction of the expense. A 
group of publishers will agree on 
a co-operative plan by which each 
will be pledged to devote a cer- 
tain amount of display space to 
the combination offer and to send 
out a quantity of circular matter 
exploiting the merits of all the 
publications interested, each giv- 
ing special prominence, of course, 
to his own. Nearly every pub- 
lication nowadays is given what 
is known as a “class” number, 
which indicates the lowest price 
at which it may be sold when in- 
cluded in a club offer. For in- 
stance, standard periodicals hav- 
ing a regular subscription price of 
$1.50 belong, as a rule, to class 
23, and that number, multiplied 
by 5 gives the club price—$1.15. 
Orders for a group of periodicals 
included in a club may be sent to 
any of the publishers interested, 
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HMA 


MORE than 
New York’s MOST. 


Advertising printed for the first 
six months of the current year: 





The Chicago Tribune, 
6,755,571 lines 


The first New York Paper, 
6,413,637 lines 


The Chicago Tribune’s 
Excess, 341,934 lines | 








The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicago Cribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1207 ;Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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and they in turn remit the amount 
due to each other publisher in- 
cluded in the order. The value 
of these subscriptions to the ad- 
vertiser depends largely upon the 
uniformity of the several publica- 
tions included in the club. 

When the character of the 
clubbed magazines is not uniform, 
it is safe to assume that those of 
known value represent the pri- 
mary reason in the minds of the 
subscribers for taking advantage 
of the offer. Therefore, these 
subscriptions represent good qual- 
ity circulation only for the 
magazines of recognized worth. 
Business for the others in the 
group is frequently traceable to 
the small outlay at which they 
may be obtained in addition to the 
cost of the publications which the 
subscriber may really want, rather 
than to any actual desire on the 
part of the subscriber to receive 
them. 

In attempting to place a value 
to the advertiser on this class of 
subscriptions, it is equitable to 
consider the character of the pub- 
lication and the relation it bears 
to those with which it is sold. 
In that way it is possible to learn 
which of the publications included 
in a combination are “selling the 
others.” The case may be cited, 
for instance, of an old-established 
publication with which a new one 
similar in character was offered. 
Fully two-thirds of the subscrip- 
tions received for the new maga- 
zine while the offer was being 
pushed were in combination with 
the old one, although those com- 
bination orders were only a small 
percentage of the subscriptions re- 
ceived for the old and well-known 
periodical from the same cam- 
paign. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the old magazine, be- 
cause of its standing, produced 
that business for the new one— 
sold it, in fact. While the new 
publication has merit and will 
doubtless hold that business, the 
fact remains that its sales were 
largely dependent upon-the popu- 
larity of the other. At the same 
time, the combination offer en- 
abled the publisher to so increase 
the subscription list as to war- 
rant higher advertising rates 
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The use of subscription can- 
vassers presents a problem which 
many publishers find it impossi- 
ble to solve, because of the great 
difficulty iri finding reliable. men 
and the expense of maintaining’ 
such a force. It has been partly 
overcome, however, by some of 
the solicitors themselves. 


DIFFICULTY IN USE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
CANVASSERS 


These men, having built up for 
themselves a business in a certain 
city or territory, conduct it inde- 
pendently, but the orders which 
they send the publishers are, as a 
rule, of a good class. The princi- 
pal objection to their methods is 
that they work along the line of 
least resistance, by devoting their 
attention principally to those publi- 
cations having the most ready sale, 
and that instead of trying to cre- 
ate new readers, they prefer to 
call on only the “live prospects.” 
They might, without injustice, be 
termed order takers rather than 
salesmen, since their efforts are 
directed to first finding out what 
their customers want and then ex- 
plaining the various clubbing ar- 
rangements by which it can be ob- 
tained with the least outlay. These 
men work on a strictly commis- 
sion basis of from 25 to 100 per 
cent—according to the desire of 
the publisher for orders and the 
demand for the periodical. 

Many publishers, in addition to 
the regular commission, have a 
system of rebates when a certain 
quantity of orders have been sent 
during a given period, while 
others offer prizes. 

The attitude of the Post-Office 
with regard to the remuneration 
paid these solicitors is that the 
matter is one strictly between the 
agent and the publisher. They 
may be paid all or any part of the 
subscription price, or, if the pub- 
lisher wishes, he may pay them 
more. The Government does in- 
sist, however, that the subscriber 
—the person to whom the publi- 
cation is to be sent—shall pay not 
less than 50 per cent of the regu- 
lar advertised subscription price. 

The expense to the publisher of 
keeping a canvassing force keyed 
up to the production point: is a 
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For Increased 
Sales Efficiency 


For twenty-five years my efforts have been chiefly de- 
voted to devising and executing selling plans. 

For sixteen of these years I was in the advertising busi- 
ness and my selling was for other people. What I learned 
then I have utilized, during the past nine years, in businesses 
more or less my own, in which I have also been concerned 
with financial, manufacturing and merchandising problems. 

For these businesses I have sold securities to an aggre- 
gate amount of over six millions of dollars in cash. 

One concern which I organized in 1904, and of which 
I have had sole management, has paid $550,000 in cash 
dividends. 

Another, in which I am a director, in 1912 produced 
and sold goods to the amount of $918,000, and on July 1, 
1913, had on its books contracts and orders totaling 
$525,082.00—with immediate prospects of five times that 
amount. 

A third, in 1911, did a business of $354,000, in 1912 
$526,000, and in the single month of June, 1913, $66,458.24, 
a large part of it cash with the order. 

I recite these few facts as proof that I can really sell 
things on a fairly large scale. 

In all these businesses I have used methods essentially 
similar, although the businesses are about as widely 
different as it is possible to conceive. Some modification of 


my sales plans can be used effectively and profitably in any 


business under the sun. 

The businesses above referred to are now so well organ- 
ized as to require no very considerable portion of my time 
and I am disposed to offer my services, in the capacity of 
what might be termed “consulting sales manager,” to con- 
cerns which have the ability and the desire to handle a 
greater volume of trade. 

My fees will be reasonably high, but in fair proportion 
to the service rendered. 

I will be pleased to hear from those to whom the sug- 
gestion seems in any way attractive and, upon receipt of 
the requisite preliminary information, to make a definite 
proposal. 


Charles Austin Bates 
2 West 33rd Street, New York 
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very considerable one, whether 
the agent is working independent- 
ly or devoting all his time to a 
single publisher. They must be 
kept supplied with sample copies, 
circular matter, cards and other 
printed matter in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply possible demands, 
and a large portion of these sup- 
plies is, of course, wasted. Their 
efforts must also be stimulated 
by letters and other matter which 
will keep the publication continu- 
ally before them. 

The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, which maintains a large 
force of subscription agents, 
spares no legitimate expense to 
maintain their interest. It is well 
worth a trip to the plant of that 
company in Philadelphia to see 
the care and detail with which 
this part of the business is con- 
ducted. Their force of agents, 
said to number 40,000, is divided 
into classes according to produc- 
tivity, and each class is followed 
up and handled in a somewhat 
different manner than the others. 
In that way the cost of keeping 
in touch with them is so adjusted 
that those who are practically 
non-productive are the least ex- 
pense in the stimulating process. 
The Curtis company, no doubt 
because many of its agents are 
young, resorts to the plan of of- 
fering prizes as additional com- 
pensation. 


CATALOGUE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


Catalogue subscription agencies, 
of which there are a great mapy 
throughout the country, are no 
doubt the result of the free-lance 
canvassers, many of whom clear 
their orders through the agencies. 
While these agencies undoubted- 
ly are factors in obtaining circu- 
lation for magazines of a general 
character, it is a question whether 
they are successful in creating 
business for periodicals of more 
limited interest and, consequent- 
ly, smaller circulation. 

In a general way, their plan is 
to issue for the use of their pros- 
pective subscribers and agents an- 
nual catalogues, of which they 


sometimes have editions running 
tifom one to two million copies. 
rant 7 


catalogues contain lists of 
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the important periodicals of all 
classes and show the subscription 
price and the price at which they 
may be included in clubs. Special 
club combinations are also in- 
cluded in the catalogues, and many 
publishers purchase display space 
which is used either for the ex- 
clusive exploitation of their own 
publications or to advertise club- 
bing and other offers. This space 
is frequently taken with the un- 
derstanding that payment is to be 
made with subscriptions, thus 
making it dependent on the ability 
of the agency to develop sufficient 
business to obtain pay for the 
space. 
AGENCIES AS CREATIVE FACTORS 


Some publishers dislike doing 
business with these agencies, on 
the theory that the business which 
they send is not created by them, 
but is principally such as would 
have come direct in due course 
had not the agency canvasser or 
catalogue been on hand to divert 
it. There is little doubt, however, 
that the agencies are creative for 
certain publications, particularly 
those in the fiction field. 

Aside from the revenue they 
derive from the sale of space in 
their catalogues and of the cata- 
logues themselves, both of which 
items are considerable, these agen- 
cies depend upon the commission 
arrangements which they make 
with the publisher. .These vary 
according to the experience—or 
lack of it—of the circulation man- 
ager and the persuasiveness of the 
agency representative calling upon 
him. The practice, however, is 
for the agency proprietor or man- 
ager to call on the publisher and 
open negotiations. The first prop- 
osition made by the agency is usu- 
ally to sell the publisher catalogue 
space for real money and at the 
same time to ask for a very low 
subscription price, based on the 
large volume of business which 
it is hoped the catalogue will pro- 
duce. Sometimes they are suc- 
cessful in obtaining both an or- 
der for the space and the low 
price, but much more often they 
fail and are compelled to accept a 
compromise arrangement, if any. 

A variation of the subscription 
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— 


Important Announcement 





As announced in The Outlook of June 28, Theodore 
Roosevelt will leave New York in the first week of 
October for a visit to Argentina, Brazil, and Chili. He 
goes in response to'an invitation from a group of distin- 
guished South American citizens to deliver addresses or 
lectures on social, political, and industrial questions of 
international interest. It gives The Outlook great 
satisfaction to be able to announce that while he is 
delivering these speeches in South America Mr. 
Roosevelt, as a member of its staff, will contribute to 
The Outlook articles on the political, social, and indus- 
trial life of the South Americans as he sees it, and will 
on his return resume his place in its editorial councils, 
where his wide knowledge, sound judgment, and human 
sympathy have formed a contribution to The Outlook 
not less valuable than the articles which appear in 
The Outlook under his own name. The articles on 
South America which Mr. Roosevelt will contribute to 
The Outlook will not only contain his impressions of that 
great country and its people, but will suggest, as the 
result of his personal cbservation, the ways and means by 
which the friendly relations of the people of the United 
States and the people of South America, social, com- 
mercial, and political, may be strengthened and cemented. 

Distinguished South Americans with whom The 
Outlook has been in correspondence regarding this 
trip consider that these articles, which will appear 
solely in The Outlook, will constitute the most 
important contribution that has yet been made for 
the information of the civilized world regarding 
the wonderful political development of the South 
American people in modern times. 


The Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue New York- 
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agency work is what is known as 
the “‘library-slip plan.” These 
slips, or coupons, are packed with 
a variety of merchandise, such as 
borax, soaps, package foods, etc. 
They are in the nature of rebates 
to the consumer and are, of 
course, designed to increase the 
sales of the merchandise with 
which they are given away. Each 
coupon is given a value and they 
are exchangeable for various ar- 
ticles of merchandise, including 
subscriptions for some publica- 
tions. Before me is a coupon hav- 
ing a “purchasing value” of three- 
fourths of a cent and a “cash 
value” of just one-half that sum. 
Coupons having a_ purchasing 
value to the amount of the sub- 
scription price of any of the 
twenty-seven periodicals adver- 
tised in the catalogue of this or- 
ganization are accepted in pay- 
ment for the subscription. Such 
circulation seems to have a de- 
cidedly forced character, although 
the promoters of the plan claim 
that it is good, in that it repre- 
sents users of standard goods. 
Under the arrangements made 
by the publishers with these cou- 
pon companies, the latter are giv- 
en a very low subscription rate— 
one that it is claimed is lower 
than that given the regular sub- 
scription agencies—and provision 
is also made for an exchange of 
space in the magazine for adver- 
tising representation in the cata- 
logues of the coupon companies. 
The magazines are listed in the 
catalogues at the regular subscrip- 
tion price, and are paid for at 
that rate with coupons at their 
“purchasing value.” The coupon 
companies remit to the publishers 
at the special price agreed upon. 
For a long time the Post-Office 
Department looked with much 
disfavor on circulation of this 
class, and at one time rejected it 
entirely. Probably because of 
modifications which have been 
made, the plan is now permitted. 
It is significant that of the 
twenty-seven neriodicals listed in 
a catalogue of one of these con- 
cerns, a material number are no 
longer being published, while 
others have lost their identity by 
being absorbed by others. 
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In valuing these subscriptions, 
an important feature to be con- 
sidered is the price at which the 
publisher sells them to the agency. 
In some instances it will be found 
that the price is so low as to per- 
mit the agent to cut the price to 
the subscriber to less than. 50 per 
cent of the regular advertised 
price which the Post-Office De- 
partment insists must be paid by 
the subscriber in order to entitle 
the subscription to be included in 
the “legitimate list of subscribers” 
required by the law as a prerequi- 
site to second-class entry. 

Aside from the fact that such 
subscriptions would not be accept- 
able to the Government, it is also 
easy to be seen that they would be 
of very questionable value to the 
advertiser. 

Nevertheless, many publications 
are offered to subscription agen- 
cies at very nominal rates, as the 
one aim of the publisher is to get 
a volume of circulation which will 
enable him to use the quantity 
argument, which, unfortunately, 
appeals so strongly to many ad- 
vertisers—frequently, in fact, to 
the exclusion of every other cir- 
culation feature. 

Therefore, should it be found 
that subscription agencies have 
been given a very low price, it 
should be very carefully deter- 
mined at what price the subscrib- 
ers have been induced to order. 


THE CREW METHOD AND. ITS WORK- 
INGS 

Some publishers have used the 
plan of working their canvassing 
force in crews under the control 
of a manager in the field. There 
are several notable examples of 
publications sold in this manner. 
The expense of ma‘ntaining or- 
ganizations working in that way 
is so great that they are eventually 
discarded as impracticable. 

These crews either offer the 
magazine they represent in com- 
bination with-sets of books or in 
a club with one or more other pe- 
riodicals. The canvassers, when 
books are offered, take only the 
order which provides for payment 
in instalments, the first of which is 
to be made on delivery of the 
books. When the offer consists 
of a club of magazines the prac- 
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tice differs—sometimes the first 
payment is collected when the or- 
der is obtained while in other in- 
stances the arrangement is for the 
first payment or payment in full 
on receipt of bill from the pub- 
lishing house. 

It is said that some publishers 
have obtained large numbers of 
subscriptions through this method. 
The plan, however, is open to the 
serious objection that since the 
canvasser depends for an income 
on the quantity of business pro- 
duced there is a strong inclination 
to sell regardless of the ability or 
intention of the subscriber to com- 
plete the terms of the contract or 
in fact to proceed with the agree- 
ment beyond making the first pay- 
ment which, as a rule, represents 
the compensation of the canvasser. 

With few exceptions, publica- 
tions for which this method is 
adopted are badly in need of sub- 
scriptions, which fact prompts the 
publisher to force the circulation 
by every possible means. In view 
of that and the fact that the per- 
centage of cancellations of such 
business is large and the percent- 
age of renewals is small and diffi- 
cult and expensive to obtain, this 
class of circulation is not always 
of actual value to the advertiser 
because it is frequently made up 
of persons not naturally magazine 
readers, but who are induced to 
order because of the small cash 
outlay required. 

MANAGING THE 'CREW 

In some cases these crews are 
managed by an employee of the 
publisher, and these are the ones 
producing the best class of this 
business. Many such campaigns, 
on the other hand, are managed 
by agents who assume all risk 
and expense necessary to the 
maintenance of the work, but in 
return they require that the pub- 
lisher give them a very low sub- 
scription rate—often, in fact, de- 
manding and receiving 100 per 
cent. The crew method cannot be 
condemned in its entirety, how- 
ever, but should be valued accord- 
ing to the conditions found to ex- 
ist in each individual case. 


“In the next article Mr. Glavis will 
explain methods of distributing peri- 
odicals to the public. 
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Owings Vice-President of 
Rumely Company 


An important step in the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive staff of f 
Rumely Company is the election of M. 
R. D. Owings as director and vice- 
president in special charge of the credit 
and collection departments of the busi- 
ness, which has just been announced. 

Mr. Owings has had a long and 
varied experience in the implement 
business. eginning with a preliminary 
training in the business of the Sandwich 
Manufacturing gg” ond he entered the 
employ of the ilwaukee Harvester 
Company about the time he became of 
age, and was shortly thereafter ap- 
pointed its auditor. He then became 
assistant to the general manager, head 
of the purchasing department, sales 
manager, and in 1898 was made secre- 
tary of the company, which office he 
held at the time of the organization 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany. 

For the past eight years Mr. Owings 
has been in charge of the advertising 
and publicity departments and service 
bureau of the International Harvester 
Company, of Chicago. 


H. J. Garrison Joins Jno. J. 
Mitchell Company 


Henry J. Garrison has recently been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Jno. J. Mitchell Company, designers and 
publishers of fashions, New York. 

Mr. Garrison started in the advertis- 
ing business sixteen years ago as ad- 
vertising manager of the Hargadine-Mc- 
Kittrick Dry Goods Company, St. Louis. 
Five years later he joined the Dry 
Goods Economist in New York and later 
was connected with the Home Pattern 
Company. 

The Jno. J. Mitchell Company, which 

r. Garrison is now with, publishes 
the Sartorial Art Journal, the Ameri- 
can Tailor and Cutter, both for men. 
In the women’s field it publishes Ad- 
vance Styles, the American Furrier, 
the American Ladies Tailor, and the 
Amcrican Dressmaker. 


McJunkin Has Stern Bros. 
Account 


Stern Brothers, who conduct the 
New York department store of that 
name, have recently placed their local 
and national advertising in the hands 
of the Wm. D. McJunkin Advertising 
Agency, of New York and Chicago. 
Among the accounts recently taken over 
by the McJunkin agency are the Bor- 
land-Grannis Electric Motor Car Com- 
pany, the Florsheim Shoe Company and 
the Heppes Utility Wall Board Com- 
pany. 


Armour Copy Handled by 


Johnston 


The advertising account of Armour 
& Co. has been given to the Johnston 
Advertising Corporation, of Chicago. 
Lord & Thomas formerly handled all 
of the Armour business. 
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Have you ever seen a crowd of two and 
a quarter million people? 


Have you ever considered the money it 
costs to feed and clothe them, and to pro- 
vide them with the other necessities of 
life? = 


If you were offered a corner store with- 
in hailing distance of such a crowd, at a 
most reasonable rental, would you con- 
sider it? 


The nation’s store keepers have been a 
little careless in building up distribution. 
Most of them have sold where selling was 
most easy, and have neglected those sec- 
tions where local conditions have been 
somewhat complicated. 


Weak distribution is due to faulty mer- 
chandising. You can’t raise record crops 
by scraping the ground—it must be culti- 
vated. 


You can’t wish your merchandise on 
communities, you must sell it to them. 


You can’t advertise to a hundred and 
sell to a thousand. You can advertise to 
a thousand and sell to the hundred— 
profitably too. 


Advertisers are realizing that to con- 
centrate sales, they must concentrate their 
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advertising—not at the hundreds but at 
the thousands. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) 
Magazine is an essential publication to 
national advertisers because it reaches 
nearly two and a quarter million people 
with whom national advertisers want to 
do business. 


It is essential to national advertisers be- 
cause it gives them to a greater degree 
than most other publications a com- 
munity’s concentrated attention. 


It is essential to national advertisers 
because it is one of the leaders, that directs 
national attention to trade-marked mer- 
chandise, at comparatively low cost. 


It is essential to national advertisers be- 
cause it has proved itself desired by nearly 
two and a quarter million homes. 


Detailed circulation booklet of ninety- 
six pages now on press, will be sent upon 
completion to those advertisers making 
application. 


Forms for October issue will close 
August 25th. 


Rate beginning October 1, 1913, $6.00 
per line. 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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The Biggest 
Advertising Opportunity 
Of The Year 


for all who sell to Electric Railways anything 
used by them in their power houses or repair 
shops, on their lines or in their cars. 





Annual Convention Number of 
The Electric Railway Journal 


Date of Issue, October 4. Circulation, at least 10,500 





The American Electric Railway Association and allied bodies, representing 
the entire electric railway industry, will hold their annual Convention at 
Atlantic City on October 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 
The Journal’s Convention Number is an integral part of the convention 
activities. 
Distribution will be made at the psychological time for giving the issue max- 
imum value to readers and to advertisers. 
Copies will go to every operating electric railway in the world, and to every elec- 
tric road in North America that is known to be preparing for construction. 
This issue,—the most important electric railway publication of the year, will 
be seen, appreciated and read by practically every electric railway executive 
and department head in the world. Note the comments on last year’s Con- 
vention Numbers. 

. Let our Service Departmeat—without charge to you—aid 
Free Copy Service you in preparing suitable advertisements, Send us your 


latest circulars and catalogues and we will send full particulars concerning these conventions and 
our suggestions for strong, profitable convention advertising. 


_HCTRIC asuway ‘| M eGraw 
See Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 





Electric Railway Journal 

Weekly. Ctreulation 8000, Read by practically all 
important electric railway executives and department 
heads, Covers the fleld completely, 










































































Engineering Record 


Weekly. Cirenlation 19,500, Read by civil engineers, 
contractors, water works executives and municipal 
officials, Carries more advertising than any other 
envineering journal, Has doubled in circulation with- 
in afew years, 


Electrical World 


Weekly. Cireulation 20,000, The most influential 
journal of the industry it serves, Used by over 500 
advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolated 
plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers and 
dealers, 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Monthly. Circulation 5,600, Carries a vital message 
| for executive and operating officials in chemical, elec- 
trochemical and allied industrie:, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating plants, ore dressing mills, smelters and 
refineries, 
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How Atlas Has Analyzed the 
Farm Market 





By H. S. Dudley 


Adv. Mgr., The Atlas Portland Cement Company, New York 


ECAUSE our product is 
heavy and cheap, costs of 
transportation play a large part in 
distribution, and the resulting geo- 
graphical location of marketing 
territory. 

Able merchandisers long ago 
proved sound the principle of di- 
versifying sales channels, or ob- 
taining sales outlet to many classes 
or kinds of buyers, for the well- 
known reason that where business 
may be bad with one class it may 
hold up strongly with another. 

With the inception of any new 
business, its sales policy generally 
calls for methods which will place 
the largest quantity of product 
at the lowest cost to sell—in other 
words, selling to the large buyer. 

Portland cement is the binding 
ingredient of concrete, or artificial 
stone. Its natural market, there- 
fore, is in cities, where building 
on a large scale is centralized, giv- 
ing low costs to reach buyers, who 
purchase not only for city build- 
ing, but for large engineering 
constructions, factories, and the 
like, often located at distant 
points. 

As a result the manufacture of 
cement in this country attained 
considerable proportions, with the 
output going almost entirely into 
large work. The ‘productive ca- 
pacity of the mills of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company is the 
largest of any in the world— 
eighteen million barrels, or sev- 
enty-two million sacks per year. 
The combination of the location 
of our mills and freight rates 
which obtain makes it impractica- 
ble to go too far away for our nat- 
ural markets—the cities—that is, 
beyond a certain point. 

To take the place of the dis- 
tant city we found the nearby 
farm. Now let me show what a 
close check is automatically given 
to our cost of selling and advertis- 
ing to the farmer. 

I said we should not sell in 
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cities beyond a certain point—but 
that point is variable. 

For instance, if the cost to get 
farming trade mounts to a given 
figure we know that, taking 
freight into consideration, we can 
market in a distant city at a lower 
gross cost to get the business and 
deliver the product. 

As a result we are forced to an 
efficiency in marketing which 
would startle those not familiar 
with conditions. 

And the working margin, when 





Your attention 


is respectfully directed to the fact, that the five million 
barrels of Atlas Portland Cement, already supplied by this 
Company for the corstruction of the Panama Canal, -have 
been accepted without the rejection of a single barrel. 

The United States Goverament has ordered this Com- 
pany to supply, in addition, all the cement necessary to 
comp! work in the entite Canal Zone. 


Hem you our FREE 168 page Farm Book on concen work? Wete wo for # mee 
ow with A’ 


cannst 9 jas. wr te te 
THE ATLAS eaetsant CEMENT co, Dest. "30 Broad St,N¥ 
Chicago=Philadelphia 





Largest Over 


ATLAS @ esis Ai? 


MAKING THE PANAMA CANAL YIELD A 
TESTIMONIAL 


the enormous proportions of the 
industry are considered, is very 
narrow. Thus while many adver- 
tisers can safely adopt methods 
which appear reasonably effective, 
it would not be sensible for us— 
we must pick and choose only 
the most efficient, or there would 
be no advertising department. 

Let me list a few facts about 
the rural market for cement: 
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1. The great majority of farm 
buildings to-day are wooden. 

2. They are also several years 
old. 

3. Wooden buildings depreciate 
rapidly (as compared to perma- 
nent construction ). 

4. Prices of lumber show a 
7 upward trend. 

The price of cement has 
ncnilille decreased because of im- 
provements in manufacture. 

6. The first cost of a concrete 
building is to-day but very little 
more than one of wood. 








How would you like a silo 


cut smoothly from ‘solid rock? A concrete silo is better 
than that ater, acid, air, fire and vermin proof, it keeps 
silage perfectly, and we can prove it. 

Iu a concrete silo, you've got to be sure of your cement. 


The engineers of the great Mississippi Dam at Keokuk, la., 
are buying 700,000 Serve rls of Atlas for the work after careful 
tests of all brands. You can't make such elaborate tests, but 
you can get just the same cement Mey do. Every bandful of 
Atlas is identical with every “other ‘handful. Always abso- 
lutely uniforia—the same high quality last year— —this year— 
next year. Use Atlas and be sure of your cement 
Hove pew, der FREE 168 page Farm Book on concrete work? Woite ws for # row 
upply you with Aties, write te 
THE ATLAS stu CEMENT C CO, Dept., 30 Broad St,NY 
Chicago - —Phi iledelphi ia 
Lergest productive qppacity of any cement company in the world Over $0,000 barrels per dey 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS SERIES WERE 
REDRAWN FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


7. Its final cost lower, because 
of repairs, insurance, etc., on the 
wooden structure. 

8. The aging wooden buildings 
must gradually be replaced—mil- 
lions of them. 

9. The farmer does much of his 
own building himself, and person- 
ally buys the material. 

10. The agricultural colleges, 
the farm papers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and pro- 
gressive farmers throughout the 
country all realize the value of 
permanent concrete construction 
on the farm, and are using every 
possible means of furthering the 
movement. 

















These are facts which have had 
much weight in shaping our farm 
advertising policy. When we first 
addressed the farmer on the sub- 
ject, however, these were facts 
which were known only to those 
who had investigated the subject; 
the farm schools and press had 
made some headway, but not 
enough to distinctly accelerate 
demand. 

Briefly, this is what we had to 
work with—a good, durable prod- 
uct at a competitive price, the 
backing of those prudent men who 
are foremost in molding the 
farming communities’ ideas, an es- 
tablished productive and distrib- 
utive organization, and a great 
class of prospects who knew little 
or nothing of concrete and its 
value to them. 

The solution was naturally an 
“educational” campaign, which 
from its beginning has not been 
so much a question primarily of 
selling Atlas Portland Cement to 
the farmer as of supplying him 
with sufficient trustworthy, con- 
clusive information concerning 
the value of concrete construction 
to him and the value of Atlas to 
that concrete construction. 


HOW FULL STORY WAS TOLD 


To do this within the limits of 
a succession of fair-sized farm 
paper advertisements would have 
been too tedious to suit our ends. 
So it was necessary to prepare a 
book which would cover the sub- 
ject thoroughly and accurately, 
and advertise the book. 

This was done, and it may in- 
terest you to know that close to 
two million copies of “Concrete 
Construction About the Home and 
on the Farm” have been distrib- 
uted as a result. It is a practical, 
readable text-book of 168 pages, 
and when this is considered we 
think we may fairly say that we 
have been an influence for good 
in the betterment of rural hous- 
ing conditions. The plan by which 
this book was placed in such 
quantities should prove interest- 
ing to those facing similar prob- 
lems, though even remotely. 

For example, we have several ’ 
mills each at the following points: 
Northampton, Pa. (near Allen- 
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town); Hudson, N. Y., and Han- 
nibal, Mo. Please bear these loca- 
tions in mind in the consideration 
of the following, which is our 
current list of farm mediums 
used: Rural New Yorker, New 
England Homestead, Ohio Farm- 
er, National Stockman and Farm- 
er, Farmers’ Review, Indiana 
Farmer, Prairie Farmer, National 
Farmer and Stock Grower, Wal- 
laces) Farmer, Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist, St. Paul Farmer, Ne- 
braska Farmer, South Dakota 
Farmer, Breeder's Gazette, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Kimball’s 
Dairy Farmer, Orange Judd 
Farmer, Farm Progress. 

The circulation thus afforded in 
each state is: 





MOIR (cle\s laces vies ocleis ca mle 74,055 
EINE. stein ¢)ns 180.4 0 We ag 060% 13,590 
New Hampshire ..........ie0- 9,608 
RES SA A oe er 11,544 
Massachusetts .....-.0ersceee 22,259 
Rhode Island ... 930 
Connecticut 
New Jersey .. 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
a 
Michigan ...... 
ERMADENN, 6.0'5'0:0 0 0:4 00010 64 6d 0000 
SE sans pba ws sintered es aaa ees 
TL «655.6 c0cea.w ale se ayenea ae 
Kentucky ........+seseeeeeeee 
WOE ViEWIDIE 6 occ ds ces decane 20,841 
i Ae ne rer 5,663 
TONDORECE 6cdccsnccsceseeses 9,246 
BEIDRIERIDDL 000s ccccssvescece 4,512 
CT Rr eer ree 2,787 
BEMOIOR, So cece csccstancvete 84,745 
ORT ee oe 133,067 
Oe RS ere re 117,439 
PREMIERED sco. Gov Ans o:cle'e see ee 17,860 
RIUM, 6 coc swecvcsiccen «0408 1,108 
DOE SEED é csccavserteiese 40,500 
ES rrr ry 45,780 
Nr ee ee 75,684 
OED: 65.6 4.0 d:0:6 4.6.06 ven eee aes 31,366 
OA reer ie 24,262 
yc er rrr re 20,290 
MONTANA oi.cccnseccsccoceswe 12,764 
STRATEGY IN AMOUNT OF SPACE 


USED 


Figuring on the basis of three 
readers to each issue, which ap- 
pears to be reasonable and even 
conservative, the list gives us ap- 
proximately five million members 
of the rural population of our 
proper territory who are pretty 
constantly reminded of Atlas. 
This number constitutes approxi- 
mately 40 per cent (for our strong 
states) of the total farm homes, 
as large a proportion as seems to 
us practicable without venturing 
on undue duplication. 

Up to last year we had used 
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one hundred lines double column 
for some time. We found at 
that time that, when two similar 
farm paper pages were placed 
side by side, it was next to impos- 
sible to tell the difference between 
ninety lines double column and 
one hundred lines double column 
in advertisements of similar ap- 
pearance. As the former gave 
ample space to say what we 
wished in one insertion, we 
promptly changed at a saving of 
several thousand dollars per 
annum. 

We further found that it was 
possible to retain the same domi- 
nance of the page by a liberal 
use of white space, and careful 
balance in the composition, as we 
had formerly enjoyed. 

In passing I might state simply 
as a personal opinion that the 
chief value of white space in farm 
paper advertising to-day is be- 
cause so few advertisers use it. 
If many did, we would incline to 
a change in order to keep our 
copy dominant. 


PRINCIPLES OF ATLAS COPY 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may 
be interested to know the busi- 
ness principles upon which, not 
only our farm paper advertise- 
ments, but practically all our pub- 
licity are based. 

These principles have been for- 
mulated with care. They are the 
result of long selling experience 
by many men of sound judgment 
in our company, an experience 
gained in many fields of business. 

Some of them I will not give 
you, because lengthy explanations 
would be necessary to make them 
understandable to anyone not fa- 
miliar with conditions. Others. 
are self-evident truths, but I in- 
clude them because they go to 
the vitals of much of the work 
we are all doing. 

These are things we have men- 
tally crystallized to aid us in mak- 
ing quick decisions on any propo- 
sition that comes up, because I 
know from experience that if the 
matter in question will not pass 
them readily it will not be wise 
for us to touch it. 

1. We state facts. 

2. We do not exaggerate. (If 
any statement of fact even re- 
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motely resembles exaggeration we 
will not use it unless we have 
space to prove its truth.) 

3. We never mention our com- 
petitors, nor competition, except in 
the most indirect way. 

4. We never refer to other 
products or materials than cement 
which supposedly attain equally 
permanent results. 

5. We do not hesitate to attack 
materials generally known to be 
inferior to concrete. 

6. We never refer to any prod- 
uct or business to which our 
buyers are antagonistic. 

7. We never agree to do some- 
thing for one buyer or group of 
buyers which we will not instantly 
agree to do for all. 

8. We never encroach on the 
established province of architect, 
contractor or dealer. 

9. We do not refer to trade- 
marked materials, machinery, or 
patented methods in the produc+ 
tion of concrete from cement. 

10. Nor do we promote one 
feature of our product at the ex- 
pense of another. 

11. Nor aid one class of buyers 
to the detriment of another. 

12. We will not approve, or 
place our name on anything (spe- 
cifically) into which our cement 
enters, but which is also depend- 
ent for its success upon workman- 
ship or methods over which we 
have no control. 

13. We never adopt a plan of 
any kind which indicates that we 
know more about the given mat- 
ter than those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, nor less (except direct 
requests for information). 

14. We do not attempt to jus- 
tify an unfavorable condition. 
We ignore it. 

15. We never adopt a selling 
idea which makes it harder for 
those who handle Atlas to sell it, 
even if it makes our sales easier. 

16. We protect distributing 
profits of our customers under all 
reasonable conditions. 

It seems to me that these things 
are fundamental, so much so as 
to be applicable in the main to 
almost any business. 

Yet it often surprises me to see 
how these things are ignored. 
For instance, in a recent adver- 
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tisement of automobile equipment 
which offered no saving not ob- 
tainable elsewhere, attention was 
directed to a selling weakness per- 
taining to the whole industry— 
the high cost of maintaining a car. 

There were probably many 
reasons why this was done, but it 
seems scarcely prudent to promote 
an article dependent on an indus- 
try at the expense of the in- 
dustry. 





New Press Agent for Standard 
Oil 


A New York City newspaper an- 
nounces that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s press agent, J. I. Clarke, 
whose salary is said to have been $20,- 
000 perce Me has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is W. H. Libby, who will have 
other duties to perform besides that of 
press agent and will confine his labors 
to the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey.—A. N. P. A. Bulletin. 


Sale of ‘“Sloan’s Liniment” 


Dr. Earl S. Sloan has sold his entire 
interests in the Dr. Sloan Mfg. Com- 
pany (Sloan’s Liniment), of Boston, 
a “close” corporation. The purchasers 
are Henry Pfeiffer and J. A. Pfeiffer, 
of the Pfeiffer Chemical Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo. The business will be 
continued in Boston for the present. 
Miss Mary S. R. Bishop has resigned as 
advertising manager. 





Represent Mac 


Lean’s 


Morton to 


The MacLean Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, publishers of trade and 
technical newspapers and magazines, 
have opened an omce in Boston, Mass., 
which will be in charge of C. L. 
Morton, who has been engaged on 
Canadian publications exclusively for 
the past two years. 


Barbour With Atlanta “Con- 
stitution” 


P. T. Barbour has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. Mr. Barbour was connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune for five years in several 
capacities. For three years prior to his 
leaving the Tribune he was in charge of 
automobile advertising. 


Jordan With Van Hoesen 


Edgar W. Jordan, formerly chief of 
the copy staff of the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Milwaukee, and latterly of 
the Curtis Advertising Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has joined the ; 
Van Hoesen Company, Chicago. 
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WYOMING 5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





You Cannot Cover the Northwest 
without using Northwest Farmstead 








T is fairly earning its title as the Leading Farm 

Weekly of the Northwest, for it has proved 

a record-breaking result producer for adver- 
tisers who are known nationally as among the 
shrewdest in the land. 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD is the North- 
western edition of the five ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES, and reaches the biggest and best 
farmers, and with its 


100,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


offers advertisers unusual opportunities in this fast 
developing region. 


The best farmers subscribe to NORTHWEST 
FARMSTEAD because of its value to them in 
their business of farming. They have the same 
confidence in its advertising as in its reading col- 
umns, because of our guarantee that all our adver- 
tisers are thoroughly reliable. There is exceptional 
purchasing power in this circulation. 





Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates of this lead- 
ing Farm Weekly of the Northwesi—NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 








1209 P+ aang as Bldg. (01 Oneida Bldg. 908 Candler Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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No Line Should Divide 
Agent and Manager 





What the Advertising Manager 
Supplies the Agent and_ the 
Agent the Manager — Modern 


Business Too Big for One-Man 
Power—Work Must Be Carried 
Out on Harmonious Basis 


By E. E. Critchfield 


Pres., Taylor-Critchfield Company, Chi- 
cago. 


[Epirortat Note:—This article, and 
the ones that follow it, arrived too late 
to be included in the feature published 
in the issue of July 24, entitled, 
“Should the Agency Control the Adver- 
tising Manager?”’] 


THE advertising manager—the 
real advertising manager—is 

a big, life-size factor in modern 
advertising. 

He is here, and here to stay. 

Also, he is worthy of his hire. 

The complete, well-organized 
advertising department belongs in 
every business of consequence. 

For an advertising agent to take 
the position that the manufacturer 
can save by eliminating his pub- 
licity manager is_ shortsighted 
and unsound. And I believe I 
know whereof I speak. My own 
experiences with advertising man- 
agers have certainly included 
some of the most pleasant and 
— relations of my business 
ife. 

I have seen them in action. 


“Come and work out these 
problems with my advertising 
manager” has been the invitation 


frequently extended to me by 
manufacturers in a “double hand- 
ful of years. We have worked 
them out. And we haven’t quib- 
bled as to the division of honor, 
either. 

The advertising manager sup- 
plies the intimate knowledge of 
the business and its requirements. 
The advertising agent, the out- 
side view-point—the perspective. 
Working harmoniously together, 
they are able to accomplish most 
effective results on any selling 
problem. There is no question 
but what this kind of hearty co- 
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operation, or team-work, pays the 
manufacturer infinitely better than 
single-handed service. 

However far-reaching may be 
the service features of an agency, 
the real advertising manager with 
the right advertising department 
can help turn them into better 
profits. 

Personally, I do not believe that 
there should. be any sharp dividing 
line between the duties of the ad- 
vertising agent and the advertis- 
ing manager. “For the best inter- 
ests of the manufacturer” there 
should be no “wrong side of the 
fence” for either one. But the 
abilities and activities of each 
should be extended to the limit, 
regardless of “whose job it is.” 

The manufacturer needs an ad- 
vertising manager, because he 
needs a personal publicity repre- 
sentative; because he needs a 
qualified’ head for an advertising 
department right in his own busi- 
ness. 

He needs someone on the in- 
side who will constantly study the | 
advertising possibilities of the 
business and develop efficiency in 
working out these possibilities to 
the best advantage in co-operation 
with the agent. 

He needs an advertising mana- 
ger to relieve himself of constant 
consideration of publicity prob- 
lems. 

He needs an advertising mana- 
ger, just as he needs a sales man- 
ager—because business-getting is 
an imperatively important branch 
of business. Marketing—moving 
the goods—in these days requires 
enormous “man-power.” 

And advertising man-power is a 
vital wheel-mover of business. 

The advertiser, his manager and 
his agent should be a triumvirate 
of efficiency. The energy, enthu- 
siasm and knowledge of all three 
should -be combined. 

More and more we are eliminat- 
ing the ego—the one-man power 
—from business. 

This is the day of conference, 
of mutual help, of pull-together- 
ism. 

And the advertising manager— 
the real advertising manager—is 
one of the greatest pull-together- 
ers of us all, 
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Advertiser Must Have 
Own Man at Hand 


By J. T. Shanahan 
Pres., Niagara Silk Mills, North Tona- 
wanda,  & 

OUR letter of recent date, re- 

questing that I express my 
opinion on the subject as to 
whether or not the advertising 
manager or the agency should 
control the advertising of his 
company, is received. 

I am strongly of the opinion 
that the advertising manager 
should have absolute control of 
the advertising campaign and not 
under any consideration be con- 
trolled by the agency. 

I believe that the brainy man at 
the head of any concern’s adver- 
tising department, where he is in 
constant touch with the business, 
knowing all the details and study- 
ing the problems as they come 
up from day to day, is better 
equipped intelligently to direct the 
advertising of his concern than the 
agency could possibly be. 

Another advantage he has over 
the agency is that he is on the 
ground from day to day to con- 
sult with the managing directors 
of the company in regard to any 
difficult problem which may arise 
in connection with the concern’s 
advertising. 

I will grant that the agency has 
a great fund of information, 
gained through its connection with 
different advertising campaigns, 
and I believe that the knowledge 
of the agency is or should be at 
the disposal of the advertising 
manager. 


From an Agent Who 
Once Was Manager 


By H. K. McCann 
Of the H. K. McCann Company, 
New York 

Not long since, the head of a 
large manufacturing house 
said to me, “Our products are now 
sold pretty generally throughout 
the country, and we have decided 
to do quite a bit of advertising 
next year. This will be a new 
departure for us, and to handle 
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this work I have had in mind 
hiring an advertising man and 
establishing an advertising de- 
partment. 

“Now, you say your agency is 
well organized, that you have a 
variety of talent on your staff, 
and are prepared to handle all 
types of advertising work. If we 
should decide to place our ad-° 
vertising account with your firm, 
why should we have an advertising 
manager and an advertising de- 
partment? Couldn’t you do all the 
work and save us money? In 
maintaining an advertising depart- 
ment, and at the same time em- 
ploying an advertising agency, 
would we not be duplicating our 
organization ?” 

“Let me reply to your question, 
Yankee fashion, by asking you 
one,” I replied. “If a member of 
your family were to undergo a 
serious operation, you would em- 
ploy the most skilful specialist 
you could find to handle the case, 
would you not?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 

“And the physician would insist 
that an experienced nurse be con- 
stantly in attendance?” 

He nudded, 

“Now, is there any serious 
duplication in this case of the 
physician and the nurse? Would 
you dispense with either one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied my man- 
ufacturing friend, “but your ana- 
logy doesn’t fit our case. Our 
business isn’t sick. It is a lusty, 
growing youth, and doesn’t need 
either a physican or a nurse. We 
think we know our line of business 
as well as anyone in it, but we 
realize that we are not advertising 
experts, and we, therefore, come 
to you as professionals to do this 
work for us. Now, then, if you are 
capable people, why do we need an 
advertising organization of our 
own?” 

Here we were, back where we 
started. My rather hastily con- 
ceived illustration of the physician 
and nurse didn’t get him. 

“Look at it this way,” I said. 
“As a-manufacturer, you know 
your line of business thoroughly. 
Advertising, you say is out of your 
line, therefore you come to us. 
Let me be equally frank. I feel 
confident that our organization 
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Concerning 
Enthusiasm 


NTHUSIASM for the goods is a vital 
force in selling. 

It spurs the whole shop, from president 
to piece-worker. It stirs salesmen, assembled 
in convention, to go out and beat their 
record, It grants no margin of superiority 
to competitors, and yields no ground to hard 
luck or hard times. Within the organization 
it is an all-powerful incentive. 

But outside, in the sharp glare of public judg- 


ment, it must be curbed by reason. Too often 
enthusiasm for the goods leads to thoughtless 
exaggeration in the advertising. And there it 
repels rather than attracts. The public has been 
so inured to overstatement and so often misled 
by unrestrained use of the English language, that 
it is likely to turn a deaf ear, One loud claim 
which might, with very slight qualification, prove 
true, when in cold print often looks so doubtful 
as to undermine confidence in the whole story. 

Sometimes even the actual facts are too un- 
usual, too good to be accepted by the reader as 
facts. Then a less radical statement will serve a 
better purpose. 

It is our observation that readers of our pub- 
lications generally respond more readily to the true 
enthusiasm of sober fact faithfully stated than to the 
false enthusiasm of superlatives and exaggeration. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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has a real knowledge of the adver- 
tising business. But we must con- 
fess to a very complete lack of 
knowledge of your particular in- 
dustry. Now, in order to get our 
service to you, we would delegate 
one of our service executives to 
come over and sit up nights with 
your proposition, This man 
knows our organization, and has 
it all at his call to aid him in the 
execution of his work. 

“In your organization there 
must be some point of contact 
with us. There must be some one 
individual in your place with whom 
our man can confer, and to whom 
he can refer matters constantly. 
Neither you nor I can personally 
handle all the details of this ac- 
count, and certainly, as a good or- 
ganizer, you can see the ad- 
vantage of making some one man 
in your organization responsible 
for the execution of the advertis- 
ing work.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” said 
my manufacturing friend, “but 
that doesn’t mean that we need 
maintain an advertising manager 
and a department. I can pick out 
a bright, sensible chap, make him 
an assistant to the sales manager, 
and let him be a pacemaker for 
your man.” 

“Then you concede that it is 
good business to have some one 
man in your organization to be 
responsible at least for the details 
of this work, and to serve as a 
point of contact between your 


company and its advertising 
agency °” a 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Very well, Let us consider 


the matter a little further. Our 
agency, or the one you select, wiil 
have the necessary qualifications 
of the modern service agency. It 
will have a good space-buying de- 
partment, good copy, art, booklet 
and printing departments, etc. 
Most important of all, it will have 
in it somewhere a man with ex- 
perience and a level head, who 
can advise what not to do, as 
well as what to do, and when and 
how to do it. 

“Now, an intimate knowledge 
of the policy of your house, and a 
real grasp of your business and its 
organization is essential in build- 
ing an advertising plan that will 
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be practical, efficient and econom- 


ical. Furthermore, the following 
up, by your sales organization, of 
the advertising leads and the tak- 
ing advantage by your salesmen of 
the impetus gained through your 
advertising, are most important. 
“This leads, in turn, to the 


‘education of the sales force as to 


how they can take advantage of 
the advertising work. It involves 
the preparation of the right kind 
of advertising literature, cata- 
logues, booklets, folders, follow- 
up letters, and perhaps a house- 
organ. It means getting the 
right appreciation of advertising 
through your selling organization, 
and getting the spirit of your 
selling organization back to. us. 
How can you expect to get system 
out of this chaos of things, and 
how can you hope to get the best 
results from your advertising un- 
less you have some really com- 
petent man on your staff to super- 
vise and co-ordinate all this 
work?” 

My manufacturing friend said, 
“Well, perhaps you are right on 
your proposition of a manager for 
our advertising, but I still fail to 
see why we should establish an ad- 
vertising department.” 


HIGHER PRICED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGERS 


“On that point I do not think 
we will have any argument,” I 
replied. “I believe manufacturers 
generally would get much better 
results if they paid twice or three 
times as much as the majority of 
them now pay for their advertis- 
ing managers. Then, instead of 
encouraging or even permitting 
these men to build up elaborate 
and complex organizations, insist 
on their taking advantage of the 
existing organizations now avail- 
able. With the excellent advertis- 
ing organizations in the country. 
why should a manufacturer build 
up an advertising department, with 
a rate department, a copy depart- 
ment, an art department, a check- 
ing department, and all the para- 
phernalia of clerks and files and 
records, which are a necessary part 
of the business of placing advertis- 
ing, but not necessary to him? 

“T believe that if the average ad- 
vertising manager would cut out 
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more of these details, and put in 
more time thinking thoughts and 
devising policies, he would build 
faster for his house, and grow in 
stature himself. 

“Fussing with details and rou- 
tine work is a millstone around 
the neck of many an advertising 
manager of my acquaintance, and 
in many cases the employer is 
responsible for it. To a manu- 
facturer I would say, give your 
advertising manager a quiet room 
for himself and time to think. 
Make it clear that it is up to him 
to produce plans, policies and 
ideas, and to see that those which 
are approved are properly ex- 
ecuted.” 

“T am glad to get your views on 
this matter,” said my manufactur- 
ing friend. “You think we should 
place a man in charge of our ad- 
vertising, but build up no adver- 
tising organization of our own; 
instead we should utilize existing 
organizations for the execution of 
our work.” 

“Exactly that in your case,” I 
replied. 
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“It seems reasonable,” he said, 
“T'll think it over.” 

I have quoted this interview to 
express my ideas as to the function 
of the advertising manager as em- 
ployed by the average manufac- 
turer, and also to give my ideas 
as to why and how the advertising 
manager and the advertising agent 
are useful to each other. 


POLICY HAS WORKED WELL 


First as an advertising manager, 
and later as an advertising agent, 
I have had the opportunity of try- 


‘ing out the policy above outlined, 


and I find that it works well from 
both sides. An efficient advertis- 
ing agency can back up the adver- 
tising manager with the service 
that he could not get out of an or- 
ganization of his own, for the 
reason that his own volume of 
business would not warrant the 
expense of maintaining the type 
of men that the high-class agency, 
with its larger volume of business, 
cannot afford to be without. 

On the other hand, no advertis- 
ing agency, no matter how efficient 
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and anxious to serve it may be, 
can work to the best advantage, 
unless it has a fixed point of con- 
tact within the organization of its 
client. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody's business, and ex- 
ecutives of concerns that are large 
enough to warrant sizeable adver- 
tising expenditures are usually too 
busy to give an advertising agency 
the amount of assistance and 
supervision it really should have. 

It is not difficult to pick out 
certain individual cases where a 
totally different method from that 
above described has proven suc- 


cessful. I could point to two suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns, 
somewhat similar in character, 


now running in New York, one of 
which is being handled entirely by 
an advertising manager. In this 
case the advertising man has 
built up his own organization most 
efficiently, and is getting excellent 
results. The other is a cam- 
paign where the advertising agent 
has jumped in and done every- 
thing, serving as advertising agent, 
advertising manager, and has even 
fixed to a very large degree the 
sales policy of the house. 

In the one case it was the adver- 
tising manager that had the brains 
and the punch; in the other, it 
was the advertising agent. In 
neither case was it on account of 
the method that the campaign was 
a success. Rather, I believe it was 
in spite of it. I certainly believe 
that the advertising manager’s 
work would have been greatly 
facilitated, and the necessity of his 
expensive staff lessened, by the as- 
sistance of a competent advertis- 
ing agency; just as I am con- 
vinced that the right type of ad- 
vertising manager would have 
enabled the advertising agent to 
get his results in half the time, 
which, in turn, would have been 
an enormous saving to the man- 
ufacturer. 


Ware With Boston “Journal” 


The Boston Journal, purchased a few 
months ago from F. Munsey by 
prominent Bull Moosers, has added to 
its title page, “An Independent News- 
paper.” Charles Ware, a_ well-known 
New Englander and prominent in the 
Bull Moose party, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Journal. 
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New Officers of Cleveland Ad 
Club 


At the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land Ad Club, held at the Hollenden, 
July 14, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Paul E. 
Ryan, nase man for the National 
Acme Manufacturing Company, presi- 
dent; T. H. Hatcher, of the Cluett-Pea- 
body Company, first vice-president; Wil- 
liam J. Raddatz, of the Stratford Press 
Company, second vice-president. F. D. 
Conner, of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Compan , was re-elected treasurer, 
and T. W. Geevin was re-elected sec- 
retary. 

There are twelve members of the 
board of directors, four being elected 
each year. The new members are A. 
H. Madigan, of the W. N. Gates Com- 
any; William Ganson Rose, author; 
Francis orison, advertising coun- 
selor, and Mr. Raddatz. The eight 
directors who held over are Clyde E. 
Horton, advertising manager of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company; W. H. 
Hyde, of the Abner Royce Company, F. 
M. Boughton, of the American Multi. 
graph Sales Company, William R. Creer, 
resident of the Cleveland Savings & 
.oan Company, and retiring president 
of the club; Mr. Hatcher, M. N. Fowler, 
secretary of the Cleveland School of 
Art; Mr. Ryan and Mr. Conner. 


Ft. Worth Wants Ordinance 


An ordinance prohibiting misleading 
advertising was ordered drafted by the 
City Commission of Fort Worth, Tex., 
at its regular meeting held on July 9. 
The passage of such an ordinance was 
urged by a committee representing the 
Fort orth Ad Club. A similar or- 
dinance in force in Los Angeles, Cal., 
was offered as a model. 

There are some objections to the or- 
dinance, because it is not known whether 
it will be — under the Fort Worth 
charter. ayor Milam announced that 
he was ready to co-operate with the ad 
club and a draft of the ordinance was 
ordered. Action will be taken at a later 
meeting. 





Professor . Hotchkiss as Copy 
Man 


George B. Hotchkiss, assistant pro- 
fessor of advertising in New York Uni- 
versity, is doing work in the copy 
department of the George Batten Com- 
pany during the summer. It is his idea 
that this training will prove very useful 
in his university teaching. 

. 


Anti-Dog Posters in St. Louis 

There’s been an epidemic of dog 
bites in St. Louis of late. And there’s 
a squabble about the dog tax. Some 
enthusiast bought billboard space to 
down the dogs. The poster starts out 
thus: “It’s about time to do something. 
Twelve people were bitten by dogs yes- 
terday.” 
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Only that which “Belongs” 


There’s been the devil to pay on this subject of rejecting 
patent medicine and liquor copy—the outcasting of the 
undesirables. Much credit to the publisher who purifies 
his columns! ‘But, witness this: 


For years the Hill Papers have 
refused to take any advertising 
which does not “belong.” This 
automatically rejects the un- 
desirables. 


More, it keeps out all advertis- 
ing which is not in line of the 
paper. 


The Hill Papers are published 
for one distinct purpose—to help 
the man who reads them in his 
work. Text and advertising 
must be directed to this end. 





HE five quality 
circulation engi- 
neering weeklies of 
the Hill Publishing 


The man who advertises ma- 
chinery and allied lines does not 
compete in our columns with 
everything from soup to soap. 


A few recent instances of re- 
jected contracts: A desirable 
watch account; an excellent au- 
tomobile account; a good wash- 
ing powder account—all from 
reputable agencies. 


That’s another one of the rea- 
sons why 


Make-It-Pay 


Technical Advertising 








Co. are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and yee Cir- 
culation 10,0 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The standard Paper_of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 22,500, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,000, 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (1/911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 12,000, 











is not merely a rhetorical expression 
in this organization. 


The present dollar is only of passing 
interest—what is the best all- around 
policy for readers and advertisers is 
the real question. 


Right in line is the Make-It-Pay De- 
partment. Sixteen people specializ- 
ing on advertising campaigns and 
copy for the Hill Papers and their 
audiences. Ready to take your prob- 
lem in hand and help in the solving 
of it without charge. 


Let Us Show You 


an analysis of your proposition, if it 
“belongs,” a campaign and copy di- 
rected straight at the readers of Hill 
Papers, mainly because it will pay 
you. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street 


New York City 
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T is not easy for an advertising agency to 
advertise itself so that a proper idea of its 
worth and ability may reach its audience. 
It is easy to slip into a vein of assertion 
and extravagant statement, which we do 
not want to do. 


Here is our idea, simply stated, of what we 
are and what-we want to be: 


The Advertising Mirror is our operating chart 
—its tenets guide and govern us In our three- 
fold relation with advertiser and publisher. 


We claim no transcendent genius in our ideas 
—copy—selling ability or analytical insight 
into advertisers’ problems. We do claim to 
be level-headed, dispassionate —common- 
sense business men who have handled ad- 
vertising in all its phases for many years— 
men who are neither meek, lowly and 
humble nor high, mighty and arrogant in 
their opinion of themselves and their ability. 


We are not strong on “scientific advertising.” 
We have never called advertising the “cackle 
of the hen of industry” or sought its psy- 
chological obscurities. We believe adver- 
tising to be nothing more or less than “‘sell- 
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ency’s Opinion of Itself 
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ing’ —we prefer “selling’”’ to “salesmanship” 
because it is a shorter word. 


We have the firm and inbom conviction 
that anything that people use can be adver- 
tised—that the only problem is in the proper 
application of the force of advertising. 


We have been successful in applying it 
properly in most of the cases entrusted to us. 
We are human—so we do not claim un- 
varying success. Our record of “hits’’ out 
of “times at bat,” however, keeps us among 
the leaders in the major league of advertising. 


We never solicit another agency's client 
unless we are invited to do so. 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


440 FOURTH AVENUE :: :: NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY BUILDING :: :: CHICAGO 





The jury in the “Advertising Mirror” case is a mixed 
one. It contains advertising agents, publishers and 
advertisers. It is now debating on the merits of the 
“Mirror” advertisements. The verdict will be an- 
nounced in Printers’ Ink of August 14th. There 
is yet time for you to join the jury, if you are not 
already a member. Ask us to send “Lions or Cats” 
booklet as advertised in Printer’s Ink of July 10th. 
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Handling the Paper 
Problem Profitably 


Why Paper Men Are Not Always 
Keen to Have Advertisers Spec- 
ify Papers for Printing Jobs— 
Real Savings Are Not Made at 
the Expense of Quality—Some 
Considerations to Keep in Mind 








By Roy W. Johnson. 


HE sales manager of a Jarge 

paper manufacturer was “clos- 
ing’ ’ with the advertising manager 
of a big mail-order establishment. 
It was the climax of a series of 
interviews during which the sub- 
ject of print papers had _ been 
thoroughly discussed, and the ad- 
vertising man was enthusiastic 
over a proposed change which 
would save his concern several 
thousand dollars a year. 

“I am going to decide finally in 
a day or two,” said the advertising 
manager. 

“No, you’re not,” said the paper 
man; “not if I have anything to 
do with it. You are quite favor- 
ably disposed to make the change, 
I know, and big orders look as 
good to me as they do to anybody. 
But paper is an important factor 
in your entire business which you 
can’t decide upon offhand. Be- 
fore you make any contracts cov- 
ering a year’s supply, you want to 
be absolutely sure of two things: 
first, that your printer can actu- 
ally get the results with the new 
paper; and, second, that the pull- 
ing power of your catalogue will 
be kept up. 

“I want you to use enough of 
the new paper to satisfy yourself 
and the printer that it will work 
as well, and I want you to send 
out a sufficient number of books 
to determine that it will not de- 
crease their pulling power. After 
that you will be safe in deciding.” 

That can be taken as a sample 
of how the wise paper man sells 
his product to advertisers. Paper 
men say that buyers of printed 
matter do’ not appreciate that pa- 
per is a technical product, and 


that it is a material to be used 
in a manufacturing process by a 
man who is neither the advertiser 
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nor the paper-maker. The adver- 
tiser sees a beautiful specimen of 
half-tone printing on dull-finished 
stock. He admires the result, and 
specifies the same paper on a job 
of his own. The job comes out 
all right, if conditions are similar, 
if the printer knows how to use 
the paper, and if the advertiser 
will stand for enough make-ready 
to produce a good job. Otherwise 
it will not come out all right. 
The advertiser will hardly blame 
himself, and the printer will pass 
the blame on to the paper. 

Again, paper men say, advertis- 
ers are prone to regard paper as 
“paper.” A’ paper man or a 
printer will submit samples of 
paper stock which will be suit- 
able for a certain job. The ad- 
vertising man—or, in a _ good 
many instances, be it confessed, 
the purchasing agent—will take 
the samples of paper and “shop 
round” in the endeavor to get a 
similar sheet at a lower price. 
There are usually plenty of places 
where he can_ get something 
“similar” at a lower price, but 
there is nc likelihood that the 
results in the finished job will be 
the same. 

Particularly is that true with 
respect to color printing. A plain 
black job may be worked up re- 
spectably on a substitute paper, 
but a color job is a different 
proposition. In the first place, 
a slight difference in the color of 
the paper—so slight that the eye 
cannot detect it at all—may make 
a very big difference in the re- 
sults secured from three-color 
plates. The engraver’s proofs 
and the finished books may be 
miles apart, and the advertiser 
will think he has been swindled 
when he has only swindled him- 
self. 

Another thing, which is parti- 
cularly true of color printing, is 
the fact that most printers get 
in the habit of using a certain 
kind of paper. Their pressmen 
become expert in making ready 
for that particular sheet, and they 
know exactly the effects they can 
get with particular ink. Giving 
them a strange sheet necessitates 
a lot of experimenting, uses up a 
lot of extra time in making 
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ready, and is likely in some in- 
stances to make a printer “sore” 
on a job. What that means to 
results advertisers know only too 
well, 

Sometimes papers are switched 
to advantage, of course, but the 
paper man almost always knows 
the precise nature of the job, and 
has satisfied the printer who is 
to do it that he can use the sub- 
stitute sheet. When no wise 
paper man will switch papers un- 
less he knows what is to be 
printed and who is to do it, it is 
extremely foolish to let a pur- 
chasing agent “shop round” in 
the endeavor to save half a cent 
a pound. 

The advertiser who makes any 
great saving in the item of paper 
is usually the man who keeps 
pretty clearly in mind the fact 
that the price of paper is a price 
per pound, and | not per area. A 
“six-cent paper” is six cents per 
pound, and just as much ink can 
be spread on a sheet weighing 20 
pounds to the ream as upon one 


which weighs 100, The man who. 


tries to substitute a cheaper stock 
may fail utterly in what he most 
desires, namely, results, while the 
man who takes a lighter stock 
may save money and actually get 
better results, 


HOW A CATALOGUE JOB WORKED OUT 


Here’s the way it worked out in 
one instance—again a mail-order 
catalogue for a large New York 
retail establishment. The com- 
pany had: been using 60-pound 
stock, for which it had been pay- 
ing three. and one-half cents a 
pound. To sell women’s wear, 
good half-tones are essential, and 
good half-tones cannot be printed 
on news-print. So the paper was 
expensive, as mail-order papers 


go. 

When the paper man said he 
could save ‘money, the advertising 
man remarked that quality was 
absolutely essential, and that the 
concern would not stand for the 
sacrifice of a single line on a half- 
tone. “You can get better re- 
sults,” said the paper man, “and 
still ¥ave money. 

“You don’t need any 60-pound 
stock. It is a. waste of money 
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right now, and if your catalogue 
gets big enough it is going to 
mean a waste of postage. You 
say you don’t want to cheapen the 
results, and that you can’t use a 
cheaper stock. I agree with you. 
I don’t want you to use a cheaper 
stock. I want you to use a four- 
cent stock instead of three and a 
half, but I want you to reduce the 
weight to 40 pounds per ream. 
You will get better results from 
your half-tones, and your paper 
will cost you $1.60 per ream 
where you now pay $2.10. You 
will also save approximately 30 
per cent in the weight of your 
books. If your catalogue weighs 
four ounces or more, you can save 
a cent apiece in postage. What 
that means you can figure out for 
yourself.” 


ECONOMY OF THE YEARLY CATALOGUE 


Some of the jobbers and manu- 
facturers who issue big catalogues 
for the trade are learning that it 
is actually more cconomical to 
issue a catalogue every year than 
it is to get one out every five 
years or so and issue supplements 
from time to time. Paper is an 
important item in this connection, 
since the five-year catalogues are 
ponderous affairs, printed on en- 
ameled or coated stock, heavy 
enough to last for years and to 
“stay put” in a loose-leaf binder. 
Some concerns, notably in the 
hardware line, use 80 to 100 
pound stock, costing from five to 
seven cents a pound. The page 
size of at least one of them is 
9x12 inches, and there are more 
than 1,000 pages. 

Now, the weight of the stock 
can be reduced to 40 pounds 
(even less, in some instances), 
the price to three or three and a 
half cents a pound, the page size 
to 5%x8 or 7x10 inches, and 
the book gotten out every year. 
The added cost is trifling, if any- 
thing at all, and the advantage is 
gained of having a new book, 
strictly up to date, in the hands 
of customers. It is not easy to 
get dealers to file sheets in loose- 
Teaf binders, and there is a cer- 
tain tendency to order from the 
newest book which comes in. 

With regard to the question as 
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to whether paper men ought to 
advertise to buyers of printing— 
o: course they should. The very 
facts stated in this article are rea- 
sons why they should. It is quite 
evident that advertisers need edu- 
cating regarding paper, and who 
will educate them if the paper 
men will not? As a paper man 
said to the writer just the other 
day: “I know where I could save 
the Blank Company real money 
on their catalogue. I don’t guess 
so, I know so, But do you think 
I can get in for an interview? 
Not on your life!” 


A New Printing Process 


Sackett & Wilhelms, New York, have 
secured the American rights to the new 
German printing process known as Roto- 
gravure. It consists, briefly, of etching 
both type-matter and cuts in intaglio on 
a copper cylinder which runs in contact 
with a single roller in the ink fountain. 
The ink is removed from the surface 
by means of a steel knife, and the paper 
passes between the copper cylinder and 
a rubber roller, thus picking the ink out 
of the depressions. In effect it is a 

rocess of printing photogravures at 
high speed. VRS 

It is possible by this process, it is 
said, to get much finer results on a 
given paper than can be obtained from 
half-tones, and there is no “make-ready”’ 
necessary. he paper is fed from a 
roll, printed on one side, carried over a 
steam-cylinder to dry, printed on the 
other side, cut and delivered. On the 
single press which the company has in 
operation in its’ Brooklyn plant, 6,000 
impressions an hour are being run. The 
copper cylinders are polished after each 
job and used repeatedly. 


Wanamaker’s on Omission of 
“Dear Sir” 


In the Philadelphia North American for 
July 12, 1918, appeared the following 

anamaker ad: 

“Time Saving: Some one has pub- 
licly said that much time could be saved 
by leaving off ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Yours 
Truly’ in writing letters. 

“So we could,’ retorted a man who 
read this, who liked the old fashioned 
way, ‘but we might save still more time 
by not moaning to put on collars and 
neckties in the morning.’ ; 

“It would be a pity and a loss to give 
up the little formalities of home life and 
general usage. Instead of less, we shall 
be better off with more courtesies. 

“Tt was only a ‘Polly Anna’ good morn- 


in 
As che passed along the way, 
But it shed the morning glory 
ver the live long day. 
“For every courtesy, little or big, to- 
day let us say ‘Than 


you,’ one to the 
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No Revolutionary 
Parcel Post 


Tue Paciric Coast Borax Company. 
Cuicaco, June 30, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to yours of the 24th with 
reference to the parcel post: When this 
branch of the postal service was about 
to be inaugurated our people expected 
some advantages from its operation. We 
fancied that the manufacturer having 
difficulties in the marketing of his goods 
through the regular channels could use 
the parcel post to deliver his goods to 
the consumer direct. I found upon 
investigation at the time that parcel post 
rates were too high to be of any service 
in the delivery of borax, and therefore 
that idea was effectively and permanent- 
ly disposed of. 

The regular channels of trade, namely. 
the jobber and retailer, are the most 
economical for the manufacturer, and as 
long as they remain the most economical 
they will continue to be used as the 
main avenue for the distribution of the 
manufacturers’ products. 

Meantime the parcel post could be 
used as an auxiliary in bringing to the 
consumer a sample of the goods, or a 
small initial purchase; and in the case 
of the latter, the profit which would 
have accrued through the local dealer, 
had he carried the goods in stock, should 
be turned over to him as an inducement 
to him to take into stock a minimum 
quantity of the merchandise in question. 

I can see where the parcel post can 
be of considerable service to manufac- 
turers, in this way, who are advertising 
nationally, because their advertising falls 
in all sorts of places where the goods are 
not carried in stock and therefore a 
large portion of the effectiveness of 
the advertising is lost. The consumer 
as a rule does not relish being used as 
the instrument for interesting the re- 
tailer in carrying the goods. One call 
from her will probably be sufficient for 
her and she will then abandon the desire 
for the product, which was created by 
the advertising. If on the other hand, 
she finds that in case the retailer does 
not handle the goods she can procure 
through the parcel post a small quantity 
of the goods at the regular retail price, 
she will undoubtedly take advantage of 
it; and if the profit on this small sale is 
then turned over to the retailer it will 
undoubtedly interest him in stocking the 
goods, more than a mere request from a 
consumer for a package. 

H. Dumont, 
Adv. Mgr. 





Glad to Comply 


Miss Crocker (insinuatingly): Per- 
haps your friénd would like to give us 
his advertisement for the “Church Fair 
Record?” 

Mr. Pepper: I'll take a 
couple of pages. 

Miss Crocker: How awfully good of 
you. What line of business are you 
in? 

Mr. Pepper: 
—Lippincott’s. 


Cert’nly; 


Wholesale liquor dealer. 





A Successful 
Profit-Sharing System for 
Chain Stores 


How the Regal Shoe Company Re- 
wards Employees According to 
Loyalty and Energy—Reducing 
Loss Wins as Well as Increasing 
a Profit—Distributing the Over- 
head Equitably 


By R. A. Bruce 


Gen’l] Mgr., The Beck Shoe Company, 
New York, formerly with the 
Regal ‘Shoe Company. 


PROFIT-SHARING system 
which is merely a sharer of 
profits is not likely to be a con- 
spicuous success. It has got to be 
a sharer of results in order to ac- 
complish what is expected of it. 
As stated in a previous article, 
the prime object of the profit- 
sharing system in a chain store is 
to promote loyalty to the organi- 
zation. The constant temptation 
to store managers to go out and 
establish stores of their own is 
best overcome by giving them a 
definite share in the results they 
secure for the organization. “Re- 
sults,” however, are not always 
synonymous with “profits,” for the 
store manager who reduces a loss 
is securing just as great results as 
the man who increases a profit to 
a like extent, and should be re- 
warded in proportion. 

Some stores afe situated where 
rents are low, expenses small, and 
conditions almost ideal to show a 
big profit. Others are located less 
favorably, where rents are, high 
and expenses heavy. A mere di- 
vision of the annual or semi- 
annual profits would reward the 
manager who was lucky enough to 
be assigned to a store in the first 
class, while the manager of a less 
favorably located store, though he 
might have worked twice as hard, 
would simply be penalized on ac- 
count of his location. 

Again, the manager of a 
with a small stock might 
five turn-overs in a year, 
the less efficient manager 





store 
make 
while 
of a 


larger store earns the same profit 
in only three turn-overs. The first 
manager is the one to be kept and 
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promoted, yet the process of de- 


ducting expenses from receipts 
and giving him a share of the re- 
mainder gives him a reward only 
equal to that of the manager who 
“fell down” with his bigger stock. 
There are several items to be con- 
sidered besides receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

The system I am describing in 
the following pages is that used 
by the Regal Shoe Company, but 
there is nothing about it which 
would confine its application to 
the shoe business. It is the prod- 
uct of years of experience in one 
of the most successful chain-store 
systems, and its greatest recom- 
mendation is that it works. 


INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION 


The first thing to be considered 
when figuring out the net results 
of a year’s work of a store man- 
ager is the stock he had to work 
with. How much money was in- 
vested in his stock, and what did 
he do with the stock? Did he 
turn it over a suitable number of 
times and clean it up each time, 
or did he allow an unprofitable lot 
of odds and ends to accumulate? 
It is plain to be seen that the items 
of “interest” and “depreciation” 
have got to be considered. 

It is the Regal plan to charge 
against each store, for interest 
and depreciation, fifteen per cent 
of the average investment for 
stock in that store during the year. 
This is divided into seven per cent 
for interest and eight per cent de- 
preciation. Thus the man with a 
$10,000 stock would theoretically 
have seven per cent interest 
charged on that amount, whether 
he turned his stock three times or 
five. Whether he would also have 
to carry eight per cent deprecia- 
tion on the entire $10,000 would 
depend on how well he _ had 
cleaned up his stock in years past. 

For example: suppose a store 
has an average stock of $10,000. 
At the end of six months a 
depreciation of $400 is entered 
against the store. On the com- 
pany’s books it is credited to the 
store’s “depreciation” account. 
Suppose, furthermore, that the 
manager of the store, during the 
next six months, so cleans up his 
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Do You Know? 


HAT Quebec is Canada’s largest province, 706,834 , 


square miles, larger than five United Kingdoms. 


@ That Quebec's population in 1901 was 1,648,898; in 
1911, 2,002,712; male, 1,611,247; female, 991,465; 
80 per cent of population, or approximately 1,670,000 are 
French speaking, and 20 per cent, or 418,000 English 
speaking. 

@That the population of Montreal and suburbs is over 
600,000 of which over 450,000 are French. That the 
circulation of La YJatrie exceeds 50,000 every day and 
60,000 Saturdays. That Montreal La Yatrie (Daily) 
reaches the French population of Montreal’ and the other 
cities and large towns of Quebec Province while the weekly 
edition covers the villages and rural districts of the whole 
province. 
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A BANNER YEAR 


is ahead for those firms who plan to develop the patronage and suyPort 
of the medical profession for their products. Never were the ofP0r- 
tunities greater—or the prospects brighter—for enlisting the aid of 
medical men in the successful merchandising of pure foods, sanit*ry 
supplies for the home, school or public institution, hygienic clo‘h- 
ing and foot wear, automobiles and automobile accessories, and hijh 
grade specialties in general appealing to the physician personally, 1 
in his professional capacity. 

Through the services of “THE BIG SIX” reputable firms can secure 
for products of established merit, the favorable attention of ove 
100,000 of the country’s foremost physicians. 

Certainly no other way of reaching the physician is so effective and 
economical as the use of advertising space in these recognized high- 
class journals. Owing to their standing and the fact that medical men 
preserve them indefinitely for repeated reference, they give a sustained 
service that is possible by no ot‘er class of publications. 

If you have something of real merit to introduce to American doctors, 
do not fail to investigate “THE BIX SIX.” It has paid others—and 
paid them well—it will pay you! 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


8. DeWITT CLOUGH, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
A, D. McTIGHE, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





American Jour. Clinical Medicine Chicago, III. 
American Jour. of Surgery 

American Medicine 

interstate Medical Journal. .......csccsssccccescccceces St. LOUiBs, Mo, 


Medical Council Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich, 




















stock that the inventory does not 
- show a dollar’s worth of goods 
which must be sold at a sacrifice. 
His stock investment is $10,000, 
but he has a credit to his depreci- 
ation account of $400. So for that 
year he is required to pay interest 
and depreciation on only $9,600. 

It is quite possible for a skilful 
manager to add to his reserve year 
by year until he would be paying 
interest and depreciation on only 
$5,000, yet carrying a $10,000 stock. 
On the other hand, if the manager 
should be careless and allow odds 
and ends to accumulate, the in- 
ventory would show a certain 
quantity of goods which would 
have to be sold at.a cut price or 
transferred to some other store. 
The loss of revenue—the differ- 
ence between what the goods 
bring and what they should have 
brought, or, in case of transfer to 
another store, the difference be- 
tween the original wholesale price 
and the price at which they are 
charged to the other store—is 
taken out of the reserve in the 
store’s depreciation account. 
Hence, in the store above cited, if 
the loss through odds and ends 
amounted to $600 at the end of 
the year, interest and depreciation 
must be paid on $10,200, since 
there is only $400 credited to the 
depreciation account. 

Of course, since interest and de- 
preciation is charged on the aver- 
age stock investment in a store, 
the manager who turns his stock 
over oftenest has the biggest ad- 
vantage. And the system of al- 
lowing reserves to accumulate 
against depreciation charges gives 
a bonus to the man who cleans his 
stock, and automatically penalizes 
the careless manager who does not 
watch his stock closely enough. 


NO PRO RATA DIVISION 


Interest and depreciation hap- 
pen to be items which can be 
charged to the individual stores 
without serious injustice. But 
there are certain general expenses 
which cannot be charged to the 
individual stores, but which, none 
the less, must come out of the 
profits earned by the stores. These 
include the general office expense, 
advertising expense (properly not 
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charged against the individual 
stores in the Regal system, since 
the stores have little or no control 
over it), general sales department 
expense, district managers’ sala- 
ries and expenses, etc. To lump 
these various sums together and 
divide by the number of stores in 
the chain may look like a simple 
way to handle the problem, but a 
moment’s reflection will show that 
it is utterly unjust. You cannot 
ask a struggling store in Butte, 
Montana, for instance, to bear as 
heavy a share of the advertising 
and supervisory expense as is 
borne by the prosperous store on 
Broadway, New York. 

Neither is it fair to apportion 
this expense according to the 
stocks carried in the stores, be- 
cause a store with a fine location 
and a big stock may be burdened 
with excessively high rent, while 
a store with a smaller stock may 
be unusually favorably located, 
and thus be able to bear a large 
share. Neither is it fair to appor- 
tion this expense according to 
gross sales. Indeed, we found in 
the Regal organization that it was 
not possible to divide it by strict 
proportion. At this point it was 
necessary to take into considera- 
tion all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the individual store, in- 
cluding its past records, and fix 
its share of the general expense 
burden arbitrarily. 

This was all the more necessary 
because there were some stores in 
the organization doing business at, 
or nearly at, a loss. Their mainte- 
nance was necessary to the com- 
pany for strategic reasons, and 
most of them could, eventually, be 
made to earn a profit. The man- 
ager of one of these stores could 
not be required to stay at his post 
profitless while his more fortunate 
brothers were receiving handsome 
profit-sharing checks. 

The Regal Shoe Company dis- 
tributes the general expense, and 
at the same time recognizes differ- 
ences in opportunity, by means of 
an arbitrary ratio, the use of 
which will be explained in a mo- 
ment. Each store is given its ratio 
after careful consideration of all 
the circumstances, much as indi- 
vidual salesmen in many _busi- 
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nesses are given their sales quotas 
which they are expected to make 
during the following year (the 
two are not by any means to 
be confused, however, since the 
ratio is not in any sense a 
quota). The store which has dif- 
ficult conditions to meet is given 
a low ratio, the store with low 
rent and small expenses has a 
higher ratio, and so on. There is 
nothing hard and fast about this 
ratio business; it is purely arbi- 
trary. I want to emphasize that. 

Now we are ready to take a 
couple of concrete cases and see 
how it works out. Take that 
store in Butte, Montana, mention- 
ed above. It is a store on an 
outpost of the organization. It 
never has earned a net profit, 
though some day the locality will 
be very valuable. The manager is 
clearly entitled to a low ratio, and 
we give him one of 85 per cent. 

His report for the fall season 
(six months ending December 31) 
reads as follows: 


ee ne eee $6,000 
Net revenue before expenses..... 6,500 
Average stock investment........ 5,000 


The manager has worked hard, 
has turned his stock in six months 
and has more than made his ex- 
penses. He is clearly entitled to 
a reward, though there is little or 
no net profit in the store as yet. 
Let us see if he will receive any- 
thing under the profit-sharing sys- 
tem. 

We figure it out like this: 
Rs ee eee $6,000 


Interest and depreciation (at 
15% a year on $5,000; 74% 








oD  ) ae 375 
MND ras tiwas ances 7aihe x $6,375 
Multiply by the ratio of 85%. 85 
31875 

51000 

$5,418.75 

Subtract from net revenue.... 6,500.00 
$1,081.25 


4 


Manager’s share % of that, or 270:31 


Thus there would be $270 ccm- 
ing to the employees of the store 
at the end of six months, even 
though the store might actually he 
run at a loss. 

Now let us see how it works 
with a more prosperous store—a 
store in Buffalo, for instance, 





which has been earning a fair 


profit, has a ratio of 113 per cent. - 


Here’s the report for the same 
six months: 


MER | css dese shaven ees 25% $9,000 
Net revenue before expenses.... 12,000 
Average stock investment....... 10,000 


Then we figure the store out as 
follows: 


ee ee sescccese $9,000.00 
Interest and depreciation.... 750.00 
eS err eer oe $9,750.00 
Multiply by 113%.......... $11,017.50 
Subtract from net revenue.. 12,000.00 
$982.50 

Manager’s share 4% of that.. $245.62 


[ see no reason why a similar 
system cannot be applied to a 
chain of stores in any line, or why 
an adaptation of it should not 
work well with a force of indi- 
vidual salesmen or branch offices 
selling a specialty direct to con- 
sumers. It takes good judgment 
and discretion, together with a 
certain amount of experience, to 
get the ratios adjusted right, but 
it is really little harder than it is 
to apportion quotas. A man who 
knows his men and knows his 
stores can set ratios which will 
figure out pretty accurately a 
given reward for a given amount 
of loyal work. 


Pretty Close to the Limit 


ZANESVILLE, OnI0, JuLty 22, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

That pean of self-praise uttered by 
the publisher of The Billboard, which 
you commented upon in your issue of 
July 17, is particularly ridiculous to 
those who know the sort of advertising 
The Billboard regularly accepts. For 
example, on page 45 of the issue dated 
July 19, I find an ad for roulette wheels 
and another for dice. Part of the 
roulette wheel ad reads as follows: 

“One of the most attractive Spindles 
ever invented. Big or little prize at 
will—Nothing to detect—Gaff—Locks 
up. you want something you can 
DEPEND UPON—Something that can 
NEVER GO WRONG, this Spindle fills 
the bill. THIS WE GUARANTEE 
with every sale. There has never been 
a spindle produced by any one that is 
as attractive as this one. You see 
OVER IT, UNDER IT AND 
THROUGH IT; has an appearance of 
FAIRNESS no other Spindle ever 
had.” 

For a publisher to adopt a high moral 
tone, and attempt to lecture the As- 
sociated Ad Clubs on the subject of 
honesty, while accepting copy like this, 
is just about the limit. 

H. J. Perkins. 
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Announcement 


The Progressive Farmer, of 
Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Memphis, Tenn., has  pur- 
chased the Texas Farmer and 
Stockman, of Dallas, Tex. The 
new owners have changed the 
name of this publication to the 
Texas Progressive Farmer, and it 
will hereafter be published from 
Dallas as the Texas-Louisiana edi- 
tion of The Progressive Farmer, 
of Raleigh. The editorial and 
business staffs have been greatly 
strengthened by this change in 
ownership, and will be in a much 
better position than ever before to 
serve its rapidly increasing list of 
subscribers. 


Advertisements ordered in The 
Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, 
N. C., will also be included in the 
Texas Progressive Farmer until 
January 1, 1914, at the present 
rate of 70 cents per line. 


New Terms to 
Advertising Agents 


On and after September 1, 1913, 
The Progressive Farmer will pay 
recognized advertising agents on 
all orders for acceptable advertis- 
ing received a commission of 13 
per cent, and a cash discount of 
3 per cent instead of a commission 
of 15 per cent and a cash discount 
of 2 per cent, as heretofore. 

On and after January 1, 1914, 
the guaranteed combined circula- 
tion of all editions of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be 170,000 
copies per week. On the above- 
named date a new flat rate of 80 
cents per line covering all editions 
will become effective. 

Advertising orders 


on which 


continuous insertions begin prior 
to January 1, 1914, will be entitled 
to the present flat rate of 70 cents 
per line up to August 31, 1914, 


Change in Foreign 
Representatives 


After September 1, 1913, the 
undersigned firms will represent 
us in the foreign fields, East and 
West. Orders for advertising to 
appear after September 1, 1913, 
should be sent to the offices of 
either of our new representatives, 
or direct to our main office at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


After January 1, 1914 


Guaranteed circulation 170,000 copies 
weekly, 


Flat Rate—per agate line 80 cents. 


The 
Progressive Farmer 


Raleigh Birmingham Memphis Dallas 


Main Office - Birmingham, Ala. 





Wallace C. Richardson, Ince. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertising Building, Chicago. 


Member of Standard Farm Paper 
Association 
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THIS STATEMENT IS AD- 
DRESSED TO BUSINESS 
MEN WHO EMPLOY THE 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
OF PUBLICATIONS TO 
MAKE KNOWN TO THE 
PUBLIC WHAT THEY 
HAVE TO SELL. 


The New York Tribune has 
broken away from custom in es- 
tablishing a new business pro- 
gramme, which becomes effective 
on August 1, 

It has been the custom for 
newspapers, particularly in New 
York, to follow an advertising 
programme which the new New 
York Tribune has departed from 
because it believes: 

First—That a newspaper should 
safeguard its readers by refusing 
to print advertisements that are 
not honest. 

(The New York Tribune has 
always tried to do this, but now it 
takes a step further which all hon- 
est advertisers will indorse.) 

Second— That a newspaper 
should adjust its rate card so that 
all advertisers, big and little, will 
have equal opportunity to state 
their case to its readers at practi- 
cally the same cost. 

Regarding the integrity of the 
advertising The New York Trib- 
une will print (making due allow- 
ance always for unavoidable mis- 
takes), it is intended that readers 
shall have full assurance that what 
they read in its advertising col- 
umns they can believe. 

Advertising will be accepted 
only from business houses of good 
reputation—not merely from those 
houses whose financial standing is 
good. There must be a reputa- 
tion for dealing on the level with 
the public. 

The New York Tribune will not 








attempt to tell advertisers what 
kind of copy they shall use in 
their advertisements. The only 
understanding between the adver- 
tisers and The New York Tribune 
will be that their advertisements 
shall state facts. 

This is important, since The 
New York Tribune will guarantee 
the integrity of its advertisers to 
its readers. 

The platform that both The 
New York Tribune and its adver- 
tisers will stand on is a very sim- 
ple one. It is merely one of in- 
dividual honor, and that should 
not be very difficult. 

The New York Tribune believes 
that 90 per cent of men engaged in 
business intend to do the right 
thing by the public. It wants to 
protect them against the false and 
exaggerated statements and claims 
of the other 10 per cent. One dis- 
honest advertisement among ten 
honest advertisements casts a 
doubt on the integrity of the ten 
good ones. It is intended that 
there shall be no doubt in the 
minds of New York Tribune read- 
ers about any advertisement 
printed in its columns. 

Advertising has tremendous 
pulling power when it is believed. 
It has none when it is disbelieved. 
Obviously the most effective ad- 
vertising is truthful advertising. 
It is also the most valuable. Ad- 
vertisers can afford to pay more 
for it. 

Now, a brief analysis of The 
New York Tribune’s new rate 
card, showing how all advertisers, 
local and general, wishing’ to cer- 
tify to the accuracy of their state- 
ments, may operate. 

The small display advertiser, us- 
ing a space of twenty lines, can 
come in four times a month at a 
cost of 24 cents a line, or $4.80 
each insertion, or $19.20 for one 
month. If he wants to come in 
every month in the year it will 
cost $230.40. 

A 20-line advertisement eight 
times a month will cost 23 cents a 
line, or $4.60 each insertion, or 
$36.80 for oe month. For twelve 
months it will cost $441.60. 

A 20-line advertisement twelve 
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times a month will cost 22 cents a 
line, or $4.40 each insertion, or 
$52.80 for one month. For twelve 
months it will cost $633.60. 

A 20-line advertisement sixteen 
times a month will cost 21 cents 
a line, or $4.20 each insertion, or 
$67.20 for one month. For twelve 
months it will cost $806.40. 

A 20-line advertisement twenty 
times a month will cost 20 cents a 
line, or $4 each insertion, or $80 
for one month, For twelve months 
it will cost $960, 

The advertiser may use more 
than twenty lines each insertion or 
more insertions, but the rate will 
be the same as quoted. 

Advertisers who prefer to oper- 
ate on a space basis instead of an 
insertion basis will get the follow- 
ing rates: 

2,000 lines within a month, 24 
cents a line, $480 for a month; 
for twelve months, $5,760. 

3,000 lines within a month, 23 
cents a line, $690 for a month; for 
twelve months, $8,280. 

4,000 lines within a month, 22 
cents a line, $880 for a month; for 
twelve months, $10,560. 

5,000 lines within a month, 21 
cents a line, $1,050 for a month; 
for twelve months, $12,600. 

6,000 lines within a month, 20 
cents a line, $1,200 for a month; 
for twelve months, $14,400. 

The advertiser may use more 
than 6,000 lines in any one month, 
but the rate is the same. There is 
no average of space for twelve 
months, 

Each month automatically closes 
its own business. A bill is ren- 
dered for the space or insertion 
used in that month. A new month 
represents a new transaction. 

Observe that the small adver- 
tiser, going in twenty times or 
more a month with a 20-line ad- 
vertisement, pays the same rate 
—20 cents a line—that the adver- 
tiser using 6,000 lines or more a 
month pays. 

The rates quoted are from the 
base rate of 25 cents a line for 
display advertising, run-of-paper. 

If pages 2 or 3 or outside page 
of either daily or SundayTribune 
is desired by advertisers, add five 
cents a line to the rates quoted— 
that is, the rates become 29 cents, 
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28 cents, 27 cents, 26 cents, 25 
cents a line, according to inser- 
tions or space used. 

If position is desired by adver- 
tisers, either at run-of-paper rate 
or selected page rate, there is an 
additional charge of 10 cents, 15 
cents, 20 cents, 30 cents and 40 
cents a line, according to the kind 
of position wanted, which is fully 
explained on the new rate card. 

There are departments of ad- 
vertising, costly to maintain, that 
are specially noted on the new 
rate card. They carry rates that 
vary from 25 cents to 50 cents a 


ne. 

All classified advertising, except 
classifications noted in special de- 
partments, is charged at 20 cents a 
line, giving the small advertiser, 
who runs three times a week a 
rate of 18 cents a line, and a rate 
of 15 cents a line if he runs seven 
times a week. These small adver- 
tisements, set in plain type, are 
charged on the count line basis, 
averaging seven words to the line. 

Classified advertising carrying 
display type, like real _ estate, 
steamboats, etc., all start at the 
rate of 20 cents a line. They earn 
a rate of 18 cents a line if 250 
lines are used within a month; 
they earn a rate of 15 cents a line 
if 500 lines are used within a 
month. The charge is made on 
the agate line basis. 

The new rate card of the new 
New York Tribune is easy to un- 
derstand. After reading it over 
once the advertising agent or ad- 
vertiser has no doubt in his mind 
as to how he may operate. 

The New York Tribune is a 
newspaper published to meet the 
best traditions of the American 
people. Every reader is an asset 
of the paper, and a desirable pa- 
tron for the responsible ad- 
vertiser. Its rates are fair for 
the service it can render. The 
rates will be maintained just as 
rigidly as will the policy of print- 
ing only trustworthy advertise- 
ments. 

If The New York Tribune reads 
aright the signs of the times in 
the business world, its new busi- 
ness programme will be welcomed 
by local and general advert'sers 
as representing their ideals. 


Advertisement, 
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The Making of a Manu- 
facturer’s Salesman 


Surprises That Aw Awaie a New Man 
on His First Trip—First Lesson 
Is That Talk Alone Won't Sell 
Goods—The Qualities That Count 
—Examples of Effective Sales 
Methods 


By J. K. Fraser 


Vice-Pres., Blackman-Ross Company, 
New York 
[Eprrortac Note: Manufacturers 


have long since realized that the men 
who actually put advertised brands on 
dealers’ shelves need sympathy and 
understanding, as well as a catalogue of 
facts about the gvods._ The sensible 
generalizations of Mr. Fraser—the in- 
ventor and present agency guardian of 
“Spotless Town,” by the way—provide 
a suggestive view- point for advertisers 
who are striving to make the most of 
their men in the field.] 


UST as surely as a child must 

go through the measles the new 
salesman must go through “begin- 
ner’s distemper.” 

Practically every veteran sales- 
man has had it. Its worst feature 
is its unexpectedness. 

In the interest of the new sales- 
man I will outline the typical case 
as I have seen it. 

Our novice is engaged. 

He posts up on the virtues of 
the new product. They sound 
good—almost too good to be true. 
He is a little skeptical. He asks 
questions. His employers and new 
assoc'ates effectively answer them. 

A strong comeback seems wait- 
ing for any apparent objection that 
a purchaser might raise. 

Our man warms up. His en- 
thusiasm grows. He pictures him- 
self in wordy combats pulverizing 
objection after objection. His 
thoughts soar higher. His energies 
tug at the leash. And finally— 

He is let loose. 

After a touch of stage fright, 
his first disappointment is the 
small opportunity he is given to 
present facts, figures and logic. 

Occasionally a man allows him 
to really talk. Then he is disap- 
pointed at the stupidity and stub- 
bornness of the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

Before an unbiased judge our 
new salesman would, he feels sure, 


igrim 
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But 


win the debate hands down. 
in practice the judge is the man 


he is trying to sell. He seems 
strangely set against a fair con- 
sideration of the facts. 

In action the nerves of our new 
man are tense—his feelings resent- 
ful. Unless he is exceptionally 
lucky, within a few days down 
goes his faith. ‘Confidence gives 
place to resentment. But with 
determination he plows 
ahead bent on downing the enemy. 

And still he meets rebuff after 
rebuff. 

I have seen this happen so often 
that I feel the keenest sympathy 
for the man in the process of be- 
coming a salesman. 

In time all this is behind him. 
As he gathers experience, by de- 
grees he unconsciously changes his 
method entirely. 

In the hope that this may 
shorten up the painful period, let 
us take up a few things that time 
teaches the salesman, 

First and foremost comes this: 

Our man must learn that selling 
is by no means an affair of words. 
Arguments alone won’t close sales. 

Selling is a matter of attitude 
plus talk. 

Attitude is put first. That is 
intentional. It is more important 
than the talk. It is more difficult 
to acquire. It is the strongest as- 
set of the experienced successful 
salesman. It is the greatest handi- 
cap to the new salesman. 

The new man, of course, has an 
attitude. But too often it is the 
wrong attitude. 

The new salesman expects the 
buyer to oppose him. His attitude 
shows it. Consciously or un- 
consciously he puts a chip on his 
shoulder. The prospective pur- 
chaser sees it. 

Our new salesman’s talk then 
has a double burden—it must 
properly present the goods he is 
selling; it must overcome the 
antagonism created by his own . 
fighting attitude. If the prospec- 
tive buyer will talk at all, in self- 
defense, his talk is antagonistic. 

In the face of this our new 
salesman pounds ahead with facts, 
figures and logic. They tell the 
story, but they don’t change the 
attitude. 
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Few. men will buy until that at- 
titude is changed. Men are seldom 
forced into a purchase. Almost 
invariably sales result from a 
friendly get-together. Arguments 
are necessary. But they are ef- 
fective only so far as_ they 
harmonize with a friendly attitude. 
If they are used to create a stand- 
off attitude they defeat themselves. 

Now let us look at the attitude 
of a successful salesman. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SELLING ATTITUDE 


Being successful, he expects to 
do business, His attitude shows 
it. His very confidence makes him 
feel friendly toward the man he is 
going to sell. That makes the man 
feel friendly toward him. 

If our new salesman would real- 
ly expect an order from every man 
he called on his problem would be 
half solved. Time and successful 
experience will bring that about. 
But unless our salesman has been 
in the habit of making sales he 
finds it difficult to expect sales. 

Inthe absence of successful ex- 
perience, however, he will do well 
to keep in mind the best asset of 
the successful salesman—a _ con- 
fident, friendly attitude. 

It is built up neither by feverish 
oratory nor sledge-hammer proof 
that the other man is all wrong. 

Somewhere in Hindu philosophy 
I once read the following: 

An old philosopher had a pupil. 
The pupil was filled with doubts. 
He raised many questions. The 
old man answered none. He sat 
in silence. By degrees the doubts 
of the younger man faded and 
vanished. 

The serene attitude of the in- 
structor was more effective than 
words, 

Every new salesman could take 
that home to advantage. It is bad 
practice to meet and demolish 
every doubt raised by the man we 
aim to sell. 

Words and contentions tend to 
magnify and make important real- 
ly unimportant objections. 

High-keyed arguments generally 
do more harm than good. 

The man with real confidence 
will treat most objections as trifles 
and so belittle them. 

I once sold a man who had de- 
clared himself very doubtful about 
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my product by simply saying 1 
had met many people who were 
very sure of it, They said it was 
no good. My laugh, which fol- 
lowed this statement, did the 
selling more effectively than talk 
or arguments in favor of my 
proposal. 

That, of course, is an extreme 
case. It will, however, illustrate 
attitude, for in this case attitude 
prevailed against strong doubts. 

A monologue seldom makes ef- 
fective salesmanship. If the sales- 
man does all the talking, he ap- 
pears to do all the thinking. Most 
men want to think for themselves. 
They do not like to be sold. They 
like to buy and to feel that they 
buy voluntarily. 

The typical good sale is seldom 
an oration or a wordy clash. More 
often it is simply a conversation in 
which the dealer’s doubts are 
treated with respect and explained 
away in a thoroughly friendly 
fashion, 

An elaborate, forceful, one- 
sided explanation creates tension. 
And anything that brings on 
tension acts against a _ natural, 
friendly interchange. 

Let the other man talk. Allow 
him to have his own way in some 
of the small things at least.. It 
will help to establish friendliness. 
And you must establish friend- 
liness before you will close with 
many men of any strength of 
character. 

Another point: 


WHAT DODGING “NO” DOES 


“T want you to buy” is a bugbear 
to our new man. He talks in 
circles before he reaches it. He is 
afraid of the “No.” He wastes 
his own time, More serious, he 
wastes the dealer’s time. 

“I want you to buy” is a com- 
monplace to the experienced sales- 
man. It frightens neither him nor 
the dealer. And it saves time on 
both sides. 

In the November, 1912, number 
of System there is an article en- 
titled “Selling One Million Dol- 
lars a Year.” In this article a 
successful insurance solicitor re- 
cites his experience. From start 
to finish his talk illustrates the 
force of directness, His approach 
is simple. 
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Net, it is this: “You probably 
want life insurance. How much 
do you think you will take out?” 

To our new man this may seem 
like absurd salesmanship. The ex- 
perienced salesman will quickly 
see its force. The solicitor expects 
to do business. His prospect feels 
it. A business basis is reached by 
the most direct route. 

When this solicitor first started 
out I will venture that his talk 
on life insurance was far more 
enlightening and far less effective. 

To-day he saves words and gets 
business. 

If an objection is raised no 
doubt he is thoroughly equipped 
to explain it away. But he ex- 
plains only when necessary. 

Unnecessary explanations start 
unnecessary debates and befog the 
issue. 

Of course, when an article is to 
be resold, explanation is needed. 
The dealer must know why he 
bought so that he may know how 
to sell, But a great deal of this 
explanation can be saved to ad- 
vantage until the sale is concluded. 

This 1 may sound like Greek to 
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our new man. It may seem 
strange that an intelligent person 
will Buy before he knows all about 
his purchase. But men do buy so. 
They frequently buy so. They 
often buy on practically no in- 
formation—supported by a very 
confident, friendly attitude. 

Remember selling is neither an 
oration nor a debate, nor a liberal 
education in merchandise, It is 
just selling. 

The above thoughts are based 
on observation. No two men will 
see them alike. If they give the 
new salesman someth‘ng useful to 
think about, they accomplish all I 
hope for as a corrective for “be- 
ginner’s distemper.” 





Improvement in Appearance 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 
Curcaco, It., July 7, 1913. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Allow me to a you on the 
improved typogra +? appearance of 
Printers’ INK. he change from capi- 
tals to upper and lower case heads and 
subheads is certainly a step in the right 


direction. 
J. C. Asprer. 















Selling 









in the world. 





B. W. ROBBINS, President 


As far as advertising media are concerned comes from plac- 
ing attractive advertisements where they will find the public. 


That is why the poster advertising plant of the American 
Posting Service possesses the acme of selling power. 


Beautiful posters, on paneled, illuminated boards, telling their 


story to the millions that throng the streets of CHICAGO, 
hour by hour, are an irresistible force in the richest market 


American Posting Service ™ 


Power 






Chicago, Ill. 
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Associated Billposters Protective Co 147 4th Ave,, New York City 
A. M. Briggs Co 816 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, 0, # 
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lWhen 
‘Mr. Tom Jones, 


merchant, sees your advertising every 
time he comes down in the morning 
and goes home at night— with nobody 
knows how many times between—what 
goods is he likely to stock? 


Doesn’t a merchant know what side his bread 
is buttered on? 







Back your salesman with the kind of adver- 
tising which ust impress the dealer all day and 
every day. 


DVERTISING 


for {stimates. 
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DLICITORS 
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Maximum of Quality Circulation 
Quantity + More than 100,000 net cash paid guaranteed. 


Qua lity : The following is a resume of an investigation made -by 
the Credit Rating Association of Minneapolis of the 


first hundred names on the Minneapolis cash paid subscription list of 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


of the 100 have homes—households, only 8 not being householders. 


of the 100 own their homes, valuations of which are as follows: 


at less than $5,000 
at $5,000 * at 
at $5,000 to $7,000 
at $7,000 to $8,000 


8 at $8,000 to $1500 
3 at $15,000 to 


8 at $25,000 to $30,000 


beg > RS ' $35,000 
7 at $20,000 to $25,000 1 at $75,000 
9 valuation not stated 1 at $200,000 


are either home owners or property owners 


OCCUPATIONS WERE SHOWN TO BE AS FOLLOWS: 


Presidents 

Vice-Presidents 

Director 

Secretaries and Treasurers 
Members of firms 

Interested in Real Estate Concerns 
In Brokerage Business 

In Farm Implement Business 
In Bond Business 

Canadian Land Agent 

Grocer 

Manager and Sole Owner 
Managers 

Sales Managers 
Superintendent 

Cattle Buyer 

Salesmen 

Insurance Solicitor 

Cashier 

Foremen 

Mechanical Engineer 

Claim Attorney for Railroad 


Financial Editor 

Physicians 

Lawyers 

Clergyman—a missionary 

Dentist 

Prominent Veterinarian 

Dean of University 

University Professor 

University Instructor 

Principal 

Teachers 

Asst. Supt. M. O. Div. Post Offiee 

Draftsman for City 

Employee 

Stenographers—one of them heir 
of concern employing her 

Widows—9 of them wealthy 

Daughter of a banker 

Young woman—father vice-pres, 

1 Young woman—brother sec’y-treas, 


1 Young woman—father bond sales- 
man 
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statement giving complete details sent on request. 


Advertising Department 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq.,N.Y. 























- The Use 
and Abuse of Black-face 
Body Type 





Not Every Ad Is Effective Simply 
Because It Is Set in Type to Speak 
Loudly — Bad Display Is More 
Often Due to Lack of Time Than 
Intent— How Copy Should Be 
Handled to Insure Proper Results 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


EVERAL business men were 
recently taking a short trip 
abroad. 

One of these men had given 
more time to making money than 
to the study of languages. He 
was sure he could get along well 
because he intended to hire a 
guide and interpreter wherever he 
landed. 

On one of the shore trips from 
the steamer he was in a sight- 
seeing carriage, and quite a dis- 





Speed of Foot 
Demands 


Speed of Lens 






And the greater the speed of any object, 
the greater is your need for a speedy 
camera lens. You easily capture 
the fastest thing in witha 
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“That’s strange,” he said, “he 
certainly ought to know what I 
want when I speak ‘so plain and 
so loud,” 

This story furnishes a pat in- 
troduction to what I have to say 
about the abundance of black type 
now being used by some adver- 
tisers. 

Is it true that these advertisers 
believe in the theory that the 
blacker the type the better the 
ad? Or is it because some ads 
from the same advertiser are set 
differently by each paper in which 
they appear? 

The Bausch & Lomb ad (Fig. 
1) is one of a former series 
used by this company, while Fig. 
2 is a more recent piece of copy. 

Fig. 2 is a deliberate attempt 
to speak louder, or to get some- 
thing different. It may have 
succeeded in the latter, but Fig. 1 
is far more beautiful and the 
trade-mark name line is much 
stronger. 























FIGS. 1 AND 2——COMPARE THE STYLES OF TYPE-FACE IN THESE TWO ADS 


tance from the first carriage, 
which carried the guide. 

It suddenly became necessary 
for him to speak to the driver 
of the carriage. This driver spoke 
no English. 

“What would he do?” thought 
this practical business man. 

Finally, after a few signs and 
motions, which the driver could 
not interpret, he yelled in English 
his request to the driver. 


The black lettering in Fig. 2 
submerges the trade-mark cut, 
while the light type in Fig. 1 
makes it easy for the eye to see 


‘the cut of the picture and the 


lens and connect these with the 
cut of the trade-mark—giving an 
entire sales-canvass at a glance. 
Fig. 2 is too smooth, too cold to 
the senses, and not “kind to the 
eyes.” 

For a clean, clear and forceful 

















Vitalized Rubber 
in Diamond [chvc.) Tires 


calls ahalt on Short Mileage” 





All types of Diamond Tires are 
made of Vitalized Rubber —@8 
new process discov- 
ered by our chemists 
which toughens pure 
rubber so that it will 
five you the greatest mile- 
age—stand the friction of 
the road and the pull of 
the engine—adapt itself 
from one end of the ther- 
secay od to the other— 





from = speed a low—and 
under all these conditions you, 
at the wheel, are riding with 
mind-comfort, free from possible tire worries. 
Additional Diamond advantages—Perfect 3-Point Rim 
Cont: festa wane Flap _ inner tube protection 
ou wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 


So this time specify Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 
—you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 
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25.000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 


Vitalized Rubber calls 
a halt on Short Mileage!” 





In our laboratories today it is a simple 
matter to take ym, young, lusty rubber—direct 
from the trees of the tropics 
—and put it through a process 
that toughens it for road wear 
and yet retains an abundance 
of elasticity and life. 


Thousands of these 
Vitahzed Rubber Tires have 
. been put to every severe test 
ible and they have delivered the ‘* More 
psi you have demand 


In addition you will enjoy the advan- 


tagesiof the Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact,also the 
No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection. 





So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires— 
you can get them to fit your rims 
at any of the 


25,000 Diamond Dealers 





always at your Service 















FIGS. 3 AND 4—-OF THESE’TWO ADS THE SECOND IS THE LESS CONFUSING 


ad it would be difficult to im- Fig. 


prove Fig. 1. 


I am of the opinion that were 


the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. to subject 
Fig. 2 to simple optical 
tests they would find it 
unsatisfactory. 

Some ads are weak- 
ened in the set-up. 
Send the same copy, 
cuts and layout for an 
ad to six magazines 
and you are almost 
sure to get at least 
three or more styles of 
set-up, sometimes six. 
If you call for Caslon 
type some compositors 
will use Caslon Bold 
and others will use 
Caslon Old Style. I 
have even had them 
use Caslon Bold Italic 
when I simply called 
for Caslon type. 

The Diamond Tire 
ad shown as Fig. 3 is 
set in Caslon Bold for 
the body, while the ad 
shown as Fig. 4 is set 
in light-face old-style 
letter that is neither a 
pure Caslon nor a pure 
Scotch Roman face. 
While the type in 









Ghiclets 


REALLY DELIONTFuL 
Mint Covered 

Om ant Contes 

Chewing Gum 
Chiclets are the re- 
finement of chewing 
um for people of re- 
inement. rved at 
swagger luncheons, 
teas, dinners, card par- 
ties. The only chew- 
ing gum that ever 
received the unqualified 
sanction of best society 
it's the peppermint—the 

true mint 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
can secure a 











ckhages yu 
—- Sue Album free 
Por Sale ot all the Better Sort of Stores 


FIG. 5—“IN EVENING 


CLOTHES AND A 
RED TIE” 


4 would have been much 
better had it been all of one size, 
it is far less confusing as a unit 









than Fig. 3. There is 
no contrast in Fig. 3. 
Yes, I know you will 
say that there is con- 
trast between the white 
letters and black back- 
ground on the panels 
at the top and bottom. 
Certainly, but there 
is too much wording 
in the top panel of Fig. 
3. The panel at the 
top of Fig. 4 is much 
better, but I am preju- 
diced against white 
letters on black back- 
ground when the num- 
ber exceeds one or two 


words. My _ reasons 
are very easily ex- 
plained —this method 


is unnatural, therefore 
hard to read. 

Several other con- 
tributors to PrinTers’ 
InK have wondered 
why some advertisers 
consider white on 
black stronger than 
black on white. 

Because it is dif- 
ferent, Mr, Advertiser, 
don’t think it is 











stronger. Don’t be guided by what 
others may say. Try it on your- 
self. If you cannot read it quick- 
ly and easily, how can you expect 
others to? 

One or two words in white on 
black are very effective, but we 
tread on dangerous ground when 
we go beyond this. 

Space does not permit the show- 
ing of many of the ads now using 
bold-face type for the body or 
reading part of the ad. The 
Gramm Motor Truck Co. recently 
ran a full page ad in one of the 
weeklies which must have had at 
least 1,000 words of copy set in 
12-point Cheltenham Bold. 

I do not believe this was inten- 
tional any more than I believe 
a great deal of the poor taste in 
ad composition is intentional. 

It usually happens that the in- 
structions on copy or layout are 
not explicit enough, and the com- 
positor sets the ad in whatever 
type he happens to have the most 
of. Then the proof is received, 
shown “as Inserted.” It’s too 
late to fix. 

To remedy this, be explicit. If 
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you don’t know the names of the 
type-faces, cut out some samples 
of type that you like and send it 
with copy and with instructions 
to use it or something as near it 


as possible. Remember to try for 
contrast in your display. 

For those who deliberately use 
heavy black type or a heavy hand 
lettering for the body of ads 
there are only these few words of 
advice: Have an optician test it, 
or give it an honest trial on 
yourself. 

Ads can be made to portray a 
certain amount: of ’ atmosphere 
through the proper use and ar- 
rangement of art work and cuts 
and type. 

The Chiclets ad (Fig. 5) re- 
minds me of a man in evening 
clothes and a red tie. 

The words “Really Delightful” 
are the evening clothes, the black 
body type. is the red tie. How 
can anything be delightful if it 
resembles this ad? The body type 
is black enough for an ad many 
times larger, and even this is 
crowded entirely too close to the 
border. Again, it is not at all in 











There Must Be a Difference 


In Newspapers 





a loss? 


getter in the South ? 


Else how account for the fact that at this time of the 
year the States columns show a healthy growth in de- 
partment store advertising when all others are showing 


It is easy :——The States has the concentrated circulation 
in New Orleans and now, when advertising expense is 
cut to a minimum, the States is the last to feel it. 
Doesn’t that prove to you which is the real business 


OUR MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Net Average Circulation For June, 1913 


Daily 36,644—Sunday 37,157 





604 Canal Street 


NEW YORK 











THE NEW ORLEANS DAILY STATES 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Foreign Representatives 


CHICAGO 


New Orleans, La, 
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keeping’ with the Old English 
style of hand lettering for the 
name “Chiclets”’ and the three 
lines just below this. 

Of course Chiclets ads are dif- 
ferent and they have a style, but 
the advertiser has probably not 
been sufficiently discontented with 
the style_to investigate whether 
this stvle was in keeping with the 
idea that Chiclets are “Really De- 
lightful.” 

One point worthy of remem- 
brance is that dignity is seldom 
obtained with black-face type, and 
never with black-face type crowd- 
ed for magazine space. 

Another point is that lettering 
of the Old English style was de- 
signed to be used on fine books 
in connection with light-face old- 
style type. 

Still another point is that more 
white space between a light-face 
type and the border would give 
the ad a “free and easy” appear- 
ance. 

And the “free and easy” atti- 
tude is usually assumed and rec- 
ognized by people who can use 
and understand the words ‘“Real- 
ly Delightful.” 


The Big Twelve Again 


WALKER-MATTESON FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
BENKELMAN, Nes., June 21, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 89 of your last issue you 
publish a list of twelve most famous 
names. 

I submit the following, which I be- 
lieve are known to more people the 
world over than the list given in your 
journal: ; 

1—Standard Oil. 

2—Rothschild’s. 

8—Beecham’s Pills. 

4—Pears’ Soap. } 

5—Singer (sewing mac‘iines). 

6—Elgin (watches). | 

7—Remington (typewriters). 
8—Edison (records). 

9—Ford (auto). 

10—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

11—Cascarets. 

12—J. P. Morgan & Co. 

No doubt other names could be sub- 
stituted for my numbers 10, 11 and 12 
which would be known to more people, 
but, taken as a whole, I believe thar 
the names above given are known to a 
greater number than your list. 

a G. MatrTeson. 





Theodore Pohlig, for many years con- 
nected with the advertising staff of 
The Philadelphia Press, will be one of 
the advertising staff of The North 
American (Philadelphia), beginning Au- 
gust first. 





St. Louis Ad Men Distribute 
200,000 Books 


“All About St. Louis” is the title of 
a fifty-two-page book (size 834x11%) 
which is being distributed by the St. 
Louis Advertising Men’s League to all 
the telephone subscribers of St. Louis, 
numbering 98,000, a copy being deliv- 
ered with each telephone directory. 

They are also being furnished to the 
manufacturers, jobbers and _ wholesale 
dealers of St. Louis for distribution 
among their customers. The edition is 
200,000 copies. 

As the title of the book implies it 
tells “All About St. Louis.’ fter a 
preface by the chairman of the special 
committee, urging everyone to “crow” 
for St. Louis, various chapters written 
by members of the St. Louis Advertis- 
ing Men’s League follow. These are 
some of the subjects covered: Aero- 
nautics, Apartments, Asylums and 
Homes, Board of Public Improvements, 
Botanical Garden, Business Directory, 
Candy Business, Cemeteries, Churches, 
City Council, Club Directory, Dry 
Goods Market, Dispensaries, Fire De- 
partment, Distributive Power, Foreign 
Consuls, Fur Market, Hardware Center 
of the World, Historical Sketch of St. 
Louis, Hospitals, Hotels, House of Dele- 
gates, Lumber Market, Military Post 
(Jefferson Barracks), Numerous Ad- 
vantages, Office Buildings, Owl Car 
Time Table, Parcel Post Map, Parcel 
Post Regulations and Rates from St. 
Louis, Principal Places in St. Louis and 
How to Reach Them, Public Buildings, 
Public Parks, Railroads, Real Estate, 
Recreation, Schools, Shoe Industry, St. 
Louis Advertised by the Map, St. Louis 
City and County Map, St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Officials; St. Louis, the Cen- 
tral Convention City; St. Louis To- 
morrow, Stove Industry, Street Guide, 
showing 1,500 streets, Vase, Terminal 
Railroad Facilities, Theatres, Tobacco 
Industry, Turner Halls, Water Trans- 
portation, Weather, World’s Largest 
Post-Office. 

The special committee in charge of 
the issuance of the book consisted of 
Herbert S. Gardner, president, Gardner 
Advertising Company (chairman); 
Prather Knapp, manager, ublicity, 
Mississippi Valley Trust ompany; 
aS Westie. manager, sales promo- 
tion and advertising departments, Gen- 
eral Roofing Manufacturing Company; 
A. F. Fay, advertising manager, Mound 
City Paint & Color Company, and A. 
Von Hoffman, president, National Tele- 
phone Directory Company. 

The St. Louis Advertising Men's 
League expects to re-issue the book an- 
me enlarging and perfecting it from 
time to time. 


Central Division Meeting 


Plans are being made for the meeting 
of the Central Division_of Advertising 
Clubs in Cincinnati in September. Chi- 
cago expects to send a good delegation. 


Cities of less than 100,000 in twenty- 
five states are to be crmog | supplied 
with a lately issued Chicago booklet by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 





















600,000 


Circulation 


An Active Market 


Why worry about the price of “Blue Sky” common or “Hot 
Air” preferred? Farms and the product of the farms will 
buy more stocks and bonds to the acre now than ever before. 


Guaranteed 


Or No Pay 











That means the farmer affords a better market for your 
product as compared to the city man than ever before. 


The North Central States (The Great Wealth Producing 
Heart of the Country) produces four times as much grain 
and live stock to the acre as are produced on the average 
by the rest of the country. They furnish two-thirds of the 
grain and live stock that go to feed the Nation. 


Successful Farming reaches more of these prosperous, btty- 
ing, North Central States farmers through cash, paid in 
advance subscriptions than are reached by any other 
publication of any kind. 


He who runs may read the lesson. 


First forms September close August 1st. Very last page 
closes August 20th. Get the Successful Habit. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















An Advertiser’s Canvass 
Among Newspapers 


By C. F. Alward 


Adv. Megr., H-O [mes. Buffalo, 
N; Y. 


OUR favor of June 30th was 

received just as we were mail- 
ing out to the newspapers which 
are carrying our “Force” advertis- 
ing a four-page circular letter. 

Your issue of June 19th con- 
tained articles by Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Hanff and Mr. Frailey which 
were very interesting to me, and 
I would like it understood that the 
suggestions in my letter to the pa- 
pers were formulated, and in fact 
written out, before I saw this 
issue of your publication. 

As a matter of fact, we are not 
getting any help from the papers 
we are using, and up to this time 
we have not asked for anything— 
that is, not this year. My experi- 
ence suggests that the help that is 
offered by a few newspapers con- 
sists of their efforts to find out 
how our goods are selling in cer- 
tain cities, give us the number of 
stores, etc., etc. With all due re- 
spect to the papers which make 
these offers, I should not care to 
plan a campaign for new territory 
on information of this kind, and 
I should not ask for it in a terri- 
tory which we were already work- 
ing, because I believe that our 
own men could get for me just 
the information that I wanted. 

I think that it is generally ad- 
mitted that foreign advertising 
pays a little higher rate than the 
local advertising, and as in many 
cases plates and schedules are fur- 
nished the paper for.the entire 
campaign, it means that the daily 
running after copy, showing 
proofs, etc., are items that the 
publisher does not have to figure 
on, as he does with his local ad- 
vertising. In many cases the for- 
eign rate card is the frst one to 
be revised upward and the last 


More Views Concerning News- 
paper Co-operation 


A Supplement to the Feature Published Last Week 








one to be revised downward; and, 
while it may be possible that I am 
taking rather a pessimistic view 
of the situation, I think the for- 
eign advertiser has reason to ex- 
pect more service from the pub- 
lisher of the daily newspaper than 
he is getting at this time. 

Following are some _ pertinent 
extracts from the letter to news- 
papers I referred to in the first 
paragraph above: 

The largest part of our advertising 
appropriation is spent in daily news- 
papers. 

The theory is, that all things being 
equal, a local dealer will co-operate 
more readily with advertising in his 
own paper of products he handles, than 
with advertising in national mediums 
like the magazines and weeklies. 

But, does he? 

In us’ng newspapers he lacks the 
heavy, national prestige, which, in the 
dealer’s mind, is becoming a bigge =r and 
bigger asset to the national advertiser. 

Many dealers have formed the im- 
pression that t*e advertiser who uses 
page space occasionally in the large 
women’s publicaticns and magazines, 
carries greater weight with the con- 
sumer than the manufacturer who uses 
five or ten thousand lines of space in 
season, in the dealer’s own loca paper. 

So that the average dealer is co- 
operating more effectively to-day with 
products nationaliy advertised, than 
with national products locally adver- 
tised. He does not realize the power 
of the local newspaper. 

The national mediums enpear to have 
done more to bring the dealer into co- 
operation with national advertising than 
newspapers have to bring him into ap. 
preciation of, and co-operation wit 
general advertisers who use the local 
mediums, 

The newspaper is on the spot. 

Nearly all of its circulation is 
tributary to the dealer’s own store. 

It has strong local influence with the 
consumer. 

It has, or should have, through its 
representatives, a personal acquaintance 
with, and influence upon many of the 
best dealers in its own city. 

It is in a position to use its in- 
fluence w'th these dealers to better his 
merchandizing methods and to keep him 
keenly alive to local (foreign) advertis- 
ing being done in his behalf. 

The newspaper, by systematic, ef- 
fective work with the dealers, in the 
interest of its foreign advertisers, has 
a sure means of laraely increasing its 
volume of foreign advertising. 

any advertisers have | expounded 
upon the newspaper’s position in this 
matter. We have watched the develop- 























ment of advertising for many years, and 
it appears inevitable to us that the news- 
papers, in mere self-interest, will, as a 
class, build up a dealers’ service to 
promote the efficiency of foreign ad- 
vertising. 

But, we are convinced that each 
revo, yg which undertakes such educa- 
tional work with the dealer can only 
do it effectively by treating the subject 
broadly. 

For instance: 

We now ask your co-operation in the 
grocery field. You can do us more good 
in your approaches to the dealer, by 
including with our protec: all of the 
other grocers’ specialty products whose 
advertising you carry, than if you spoke 
for us alone. 

What we want is not only his co- 
operation with us, and our products, but 
that he shall habitually co-operate with 
all those grocers’ specialty products 
which are advertised in his own local 
paper, your paper, for example. 

Only by such an outcome can the 
charge that the newspaper is a more 
costly medium to the national distributor 
than the national medium, be disproved. 

How CAN THE NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE 
THE DEALER? 

1—By systematic personal calls on the 
dealer—to keep him closely interested 
in your paper—to keep h'm accurately 
infofmed of the extent of your circula- 
tion that reaches his customers—to keep 
him intimately informed of te advertis- 
ing you carry of products he handles, or 
ought to handle—to explain to him how 
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: v these products 
helps him to the quickest turn-overs- and 
the largest aggregate profit—to impress 


his co-operation with 


upon him that constant displays of ad- 
vertised goods mark him as a live dealer, 
while displays of unknown products 
mean little or nothing to the consumer, 
and all the selling effort must be made 
by him. 

2—By sending the grocer proofs of 
the advertising of grocers’ specialty 
products which you carry in your paper, 
then urge him by letter, or, better still, 
by aged personal representative, to make 
each month an effective window and 
counter display of those products. One 
week’s_ display each month of the 
grocers’ products advertised in your 
paper will produce a very noticeable 
effect on sales. 

Should you decide to do something 
along this line for your foreign ad- 
vertisers you put the strongest argu- 
ment possible into the hands of your 
foreign advertising solicitors for getting 
new business. 

We would like to have an expression 
of your views, stating how far you 
will carry this co-operation in_ behalf 
of your foreign advertisers in the 
grocery field. 


At the expiration of two weeks 
we have received replies from 44 
per cent of the publishers to 
whom our letter was sent. 

Thirty-five per cent of the pub- 
lishers to whom the letter was 
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sent admit that the suggestions 
which it contains are reasonable. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the num- 
ber to whom it was sent promise 
to do something (and this, of 
course, is interpreted in several 
ways). Thirteen per cent of the 
total number claim they are now 
doing something along the line of 
co-operation with general adver- 
tisers, but this, of course, does not 
mean that they all are working on 
a definite and persistent plan. 
And 11 per cent of the total num- 
ber acknowledge receipt of the 
letter and state that they will take 
the subject under consideration. 

The question is still an open 
one, in my mind, as to just what 
the interest amounts to. And 
from the fact that less than half 
the publishers sent replies to the 
communication, it would be fair 
to assume that publishers, as a 
rule, are indifferent, and many of 
them do not consider that the so- 
called foreign advertising in their 
paper is entitled to any more con- 
sideration than it is getting at this 
time, 

However, I am not discouraged, 
and the reader will note by the 
following expressions taken from 
various letters received that there 
are many publishers who are very 
much interested and who seem 
willing to do anything reasonable 
to aid and assist their customers. 

One writes as follows: 

We think you are right in your theory 
that the average grocer is more im- 
pressed by a magazine advertisement 
which only a few of his customers may 
see than he is by advertising running 
steadily in his own paper, and we were 
glad of the opportunity you have given 


us to do a little crusading in the good 
cause of newspaper advertising. 


Another publisher from a com- 
paratively small city says: 


We do not feel that we can travel 
around and talk with every grocer, and 
at the same time we do not think that 
we should ignore the thoughts brought 
out in your communication. 


Another, also from a small city, 
says: 


We are glad to co-operate with you 
and have instructed our advertising 
solicitor to call on every grocer of any 
prominence in this city, requesting him 
to mention your products and other 
nationally advertised articles in their 
adyertisements—and also give them 
counter or window display occasionally. 











Another writes: 


We especially welcome advertising 
such as yours, to our columns as it 
enhances—rather than detracts from the 
appearance of our paper. It will be 
our aim to carry out, insofar as we can, 
some of your plans for our mutual 
benefit. 


Another: 


We note with pleasure that you do 
not remotely suggest that we sell or 
place goods, as a consideration for the 
advertising. Your suggestion—that the 
solicitor call attention to all advertised 
products carried by the particular dealer 
—is the most broad-minded request of 
its kind received in this office, and is 
based—we are certain—on sound busi- 
ness judgment. You will find us always 
anxious to be of any service, or obtain 
any helpful information—which does 
not carry us beyond our legitimate func- 
tion as publishers of daily newspapers. 


From another: 


We agree with you that the news- 
paper can do a great deal for the dealer, 
for the manufacturer and for its own 
business—by active co-operation along 
the lines suggested in your letter. 


Still another: 


We will do as you suggest, at once. 
Our local man will visit the trade in 
certain territory, weekly, and proofs of 
these products will be sent them. This 
should prove beneficial to us—as well 
as to our customers. 


Another publisher, who thinks 
that our statement about the deal- 
er not appreciating local advertis- 
ing is overdrawn, says: 


I know two cases where the dealer 
insists, when taking on a new line of 
goods, either that the advertiser shall 
advertise in the local newspapers—or 
that he be allowed an appropriation with 
which to give the product publicity, in 
his own advertising space. 

This publisher sends out litera- 
ture from time to time to the gro- 
cery trade, calling attention to the 
specialties that are advertised in 
his paper, and I know, personally, 
that he is very much alive on this 
subject. 

Another one says: 

I have thought so well of your sug- 
gestions that have directed our ad- 
vertising department to get in _ touch 
with our various advertisers and urge 
them to or with your advertisin 
by window display and by giving specia 
prominence to your goods, in their own 
newspaper advertising. 


Another writes: 


This letter contains very many ex- 
cellent points, and I believe it is along 
the right line—and you can count on 
us to do anything we can to make the 
plan a success. 
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For Cleaner Circulation 





| WUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, scabies 


was the paper that suggested to the Minnesota 
State Fair management last year that it prohibit 
the use of premiums by newspaper solicitors on 
the Fair grounds. This was’ done and action 
was further taken by the American Association 
of State Fairs in the following resolution 
adopted last December: 


“The use of any article of merchandise, animal or ar- 
ticle, or tickets for drawing, either for sale, or as a gift 
or inducement, or to influence subscriptions, is posi- 
tively prohibited, and that the use of same be de- 
clared a misdemeanor and punished according to law.” 


This is a long step toward cleaner circulation methods, 
but bear in mind it was not taken voluntarily by the 
papers or even suggested by them. 


Farm, Stock and Home 


with the co-operation of the state fair boards is respon- 
sible for this legislation. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 


1119 Advertising Bldg. FARM p ae 5 No. 1 Madison Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, A. D. McKinney, Third National Bank Bldg. 
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And another: 


We are pleased to say that we have 
for years maintained the very kind of 
relations with dealers—to which you 
refer—in fact, one of the best men we 
employ does little else. 


And yet another: 


Newspapers desire to assist any ad- 
vertiser, who considers the newspaper 
as the national medium of publicity— 
but newspapers do not know what to do 
in the way of assistance or co-operation. 


These are typical of the favor- 
able comments, and I believe that 
general advertisers who are using 
these particular papers will get 
some benefit as a result of our ef- 
fort along the line of getting pub- 
lishers to co-operate. 

There is one publisher who said 
to me: “The strongest part of 
your letter is the suggestion you 
make that the publisher take up 
this matter with the grocer with- 
out special reference to your par- 
ticular product.” 

Of course, I appreciated that 
before sending out the letter. 
Certainly a great deal more can 
be accomplished by having the 
grocery-store products, for exam- 
ple, banded together, or the drug- 
store products, or the department- 
store products. 





Advertiser Wouldn’t 
Take Advice 


By A. C. Smith 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Newitt Adv. Com- 
pany, Los Angeles and San Francisco 

N your letter of July 2, you 

ask me if we see signs of more 
hearty co-operation from news- 
paper publishers. 

I want to relate to you one little 
sign I have recently observed. A 
certain San Francisco publisher 
received some time ago from’ an 
Eastern agency a piece of copy 
which indicated in the character 
of the illustration sultry heat. As 
such a thing as sultry heat is un- 
known in San Francisco, and the 
advertisement was, on the face 
of it, extremely ludicrous, he re- 
ferred it back to the advertiser, 
suggesting that it would be, in his 
judgment, advisable to make the 


copy suitable to local conditions. 


His idea was solely in the interests 
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of the advertiser. The advertiser 
referred his letter to their agent, 
who returned the copy to the pub- 
lication and insisted that it be run 
as ordered regardless of climatic 
conditions in San Francisco. Here 
was an instance where the publish- 
er wanted to co-operate with the 
advertiser and met with his re- 
buff. 

I know of another instance, last 
winter—where a Chicago agency 
sent copy to Los Angeles news- 
papers which depicted snow-laden 
roofs on homes—a thing that has 
never been known in Los Angeles. 
I am informed that one newspaper 
in particular returned the copy 
with this information and lost the 
insertion rather than accept money 
from an advertiser on a useless 
chase. 


Some Reforms Needed 
in Newspaper Field 


By John O. Powers 


Of the John O. Powers Company, 
New York 
WE see signs of more hearty 
co-operation from newspaper 
publishers, but there is not as 
much effort on the part of news- 
papers actually to help the adver- 
tiser as there should be. They 
seem rather to be more interested 
in getting advertising than in co- 
operating with the advertising 
agent and the manufacturer or 
distributor to work out a plan for 
the development of the adver- 
tiser’s business. 

There is often a big gap be- 
tween national advertising and the 
actual sale of goods. There are 
several ways to stop this gap, and 
the newspaper is one of them— 
but the newspaper’s function in 
this particular is nothing like as 
fully developed as it ought to be 
and is going to be. 

The newspapers are not study- 
ing their territory as it should be 
studied—what are the trade chan- 
nels, how many families there are, 
what articles they consume—ne- 
cessities first, luxuries afterwards 
—what total volume of business 
there is, whether it can be in- 
creased, and how, and so forth— 
until they know the ground they 




















cover and its possibilities as well 
as the shrewdest merchant in 
their community knows it. And 
few newspapers, having collected 
this information, put it in present- 
able shape, so that it may be used 
to give the newspaper its proper 
place in the development of na- 
tional advertising. 

The character of the advertising 
carried by a great many newspa- 
pers also tends to lessen the con- 
fidence of the advertiser in news- 
paper advertising, and therefore 
decreases the results that’ would 
otherwise be cbtainable by good 
advertising of good articles. 
Fraudulent advertising, deceptive 
patent medicine advertising, and 
other forms of disreputable ad- 
vertising makes so unfavorable an 
impression upon the reader that 
he often fails to recognize the 
truth or value to him of a good 
advertisement of an article which 
he .really needs. 


If the newspapers would follow | 
the lead taken by some of the | 


magazines and “clean house,” they 
would at first lose some money, due 
to the exclusion of the undesirable 
advertising, but in my judgment 
this would be quickly offset by 
the recognition among reputable 
advertisers and advertising agents 
that this particular newspaper is a 
good medium to use for a good 
article honestly advertised. What 
is needed is a thorough apprecia- 
tion by the newspapers of the 
money value of having a sound 
advertising policy in harmony 
with sound editorial policy on the 
one hand, and on the other hand 
with the true interests of adver- 
tisers and readers. Some news- 
papers, for example, blow hot and 
cold on the subject of honesty and 
decency in. selling and advertising. 
They print columns of editorial 
matter attacking frauds of one 
kind or another—attacks made for 
the purpose of developing their 
circulation. But I cannot recon- 
cile with this their acceptance of 
advertising of consumption cures, 
kidney pills, liver remedies, etc., 
and I believe that the public has 
very much the same impression. 
One’ newspaper loudly attacks a 
physician who has been trying to 
establish the value of a consump- 
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4,200 New 


Subscriptions 


were produced by 
us this week ending 
July 26th, 1913. 


DOESN’T THAT 
sound like business? 


Of course, that is 
why we are in the 
magazine circula- 
tion work—TO 
PRODUCE RE- 
SULTS. 


We build new circu- 
lation. You hold 
what you have while 
we add more. 


Tt will not do to wait 
too long. The 1913- 
14 campaign should 
be planned NOW. 
How many new sub- 
scriptions shall we 
add to your list this 
year? 


The Magazine 
Circulation Co. 
(Incorporated) 
327-333 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 




















tion cure, and yet prints the adver- 
tising of other consumptive cures 
which are generally believed to be 
cruel deceptions. A newspaper 
taking this contradictory attitude 
in its own columns cannot hope 
that an honest advertisement 
printed in that same paper can bz 
taken at 100 per cent. 

The make-up of the newspaper 
is often done without due regard 
to the interests of the reader and 
the advertiser. I appreciate fully 
the difficulties there are in this 
particular, for a newspaper has to 
be made up every day and in a 
hurry, but this is all the more 
reason why it should be put in the 
hands of someone who knows 
how to do it well. I have seen 
women’s petticoats advertised on 
a business page and motor trucks 
put on the same page with de- 
partment-store advertising and 
editorial matter about the courts 
of Europe, while a children’s book 
advertisement was placed in what 
is called first-class position, but 
on a page with tariff news. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SOLICITING 


Another thing which seems to 
prevent the newspapers getting 
their share of advertising is the 
rather narrow-minded and selfish 
policy which they pursue in so- 
liciting advertising. Each paper 
wants to get the advertising for 
itself, and does not recognize the 
necessity of using other newspa- 
pers in order to cover the terri- 
tory properly, nor do they recog- 
nize the value of magazines in 
creating a general demand and 
prestige, the fullest value of which 
can be realized by using the news- 
papers locally. Again, they do not 
recognize that for some articles 
that are fairly well distributed, 
magazine advertising is more 
profitable than newspaper adver- 
tising—just as, for certain other 
articles, newspaper advertising is 
more profitable than magazine ad- 
vertising. 

Until a broader and more in- 
telligent and analytical attitude is 
taken by the newspapers they will 
not receive the share of the busi- 
ness to which this splendid me- 
dium is entitled. 

When the publishers of newspa- 
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pers have thoroughly appreciated 
the value of their own publica- 


tion; when they have cleaned up 
their advertising, so that their 
value may be of the greatest to 
both advertiser and reader; when 
they do their share in the ana- 
lytical and constructive work that 
is now largely being done by the 
magazines and advertising agents; 
and when they show toward each 
other and toward magazines and 
advertising agents the broad spirit 
of co-operation that is essential to 
the proper development of good 
advertising—then the newspapers 
will receive the consideration and 
the business to which they will be 
entitled. 

Your inquiry has naturally made 
me critical, and I would like to 
leave this subject with the state- 
ment that I am greatly impressed 
with the tremendous influence of 
the newspapers, not only in the 
advertising field, but in their in- 
fluence upon public opinion. I 
have such respect for this great 
power that I want to see it exer- 
cised in the best and most effi- 
cient manner. 


Unfair Competition? 


New York, Jury 22, 1913. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

How does the following strike you as 
an example of ingenious foresight? 
There is an undertaker who operates on 
the upper West Side, New York, who 
also advertises on the billboards that 
he will —. ‘the best $75 funeral” 
in town. o prove that his presence is 
as sooth:ng as his price is low, he prints 
his picture in the upper left-hand corner 
of his 16- sheet posters. Underneath is 
this legend: ther Undertakers Will 
Please Not Mosilets or Deface This 
Portrait.” 

That undertaker’s knowledge of the 
dead must be wonderful indeed if it ex- 
ceeds his knowledge of the living, as 
betrayed by that notice. For the youth 
of upper leadison Avenue and Broad- 
way are never more joyful than when 
there is a target to aim at, and it must 
be confessed that the portrait is more 
tempting than ordinary. What healthy 
boy could resist the unctuous smile of 
that oleaginous countenance? 

So the warning that other undertakers 
will please not deface usually appears 
below a portrait which has been detaced 
with sundry missles of young rowdydom, 
sticky and otherwise. ‘‘How jealous of 
him those other undertakers must be!” 
says upper Madison Avenue—whic’ is 
perhaps what he wanted all the while. 


Henry RussELL WHITMARSH,. 








—* eight years ago a group of 

advertising men were discussing the 
various agencies and their methods of 
handling accounts. 


Williams & Cunnyngham was spoken of as one 
of the agencies that seemed to be following new 
and seemingly attractive methods; when one of 
the men exclaimed: 


“Oh! Williams & Cunnyngham! They take 
the game too seriously.” . 


We heard of this as a joke; we took it as a 
compliment, and we believe today that our unwill- 
ingness to consider our business as a “game,” and 
our refusal to treat lightly the handling of large 
trust funds placed with us for advertising purposes 
has caused us to be looked upon by business men 
with considerable favor. 


In the language of the golf course— 


If we caddy for you, you get all the balls 
we find. We don’t keep them and sell them 
to you or to someone else the next day. 


A good many advertising managers will appreciate and 
can apply this illustration. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
1714 Mallers Building 
Chicago 
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What Advertisers Can Learn from 
‘ Newspaper Headline Writers 


By Cromwell Childe 


Of the Editorial Department, 


[EpitortaL Note:—The writer of 
newspaper headlines is faced by the 
same problem as the writer, of advertis- 
ing copy—he must “play, up” the strong- 
est point in his “story” forcefully and 
clearly. His methods have much that 
is suggestive to advertisers. As ex- 
plained in the following interesting 
article the newspaper headline of to-day 
is “‘commercial’’; that is, it must ex- 
press the idea clearly and briefly, rather 
than cleverly. Clever “literary”? head- 
lines were once the vogue, but, as news- 
paper competition developed, headlines 
were employed to ‘“‘sell” the story to a 
hurrying public. That meant concise- 
ness and an absence of frills.] 


N-the office of the New York 

American, on the night of Sat- 
urday, June 20, the Sunday paper 
had gone to press. The first edi- 
tion had just started running 
when someone came over to the 
managing editor in charge. 

“That Sulzer head is dramatic,” 
he said, holding up a leading 


NEVER WANT TO SEE 
MURPHY AGAIN, SAYS 
SULZER TO HS CRITICS 


In a Remarkable Statement the.Gov- 
ernor Announces Absolute Break 
With the Tammany Boss and Re- 
futes the Vermont Perjury Charges 


“THREATENED WITH EXPOSURE” 
BY WIGWAM CHIEF HE ASSERTS 











Gives What Purports té Be Detailed Account 
of Interviews in Which Terrific Pressure Was 
Brought to Bear to Influence Legislation and 
Patronage—Revenge Now Purpose of Foes 


In the most re 





Brooklyn Eagle. 


In five minutes—it might have 
been done in much less time, but 
here was one of the important 
features of the night, one of the 
big fish of 24 hours’ netting, de- 
manding the most careful con- 
sideration—an amended head was 
in a compositor’s hands. The 
page was swiftly changed, the 
plates patched. Nearly every 
American of the next morning 
had the altered head. It is shown 
herewith, 

Such quick changes of news- 
paper headlines are common these 
days. The above instance is not 
given as remarkable or unusual, 
but as extremely typical. Com- 
parison of the two heads as pre- 
sented here will prove interesting 
to the man who advertises, and, 
like the newspaper headline-writer 


"| REFUSE T0 HELP 
LOOT THESTATE," oAYS 
SULZER, “WILL NEVER 

SEE MURPHY AGAIN” 


In a Remarkable Statement the Gov- 
ernor Tells Full Story of Break 
With the Tammany Boss and Re- 
futes the Vermont Perjury Charges. 





‘THREATENED WITH EXPOSURE 
BY WIGW. AM CHIE CHIEF HE ASSERTS 





THE SECOND OF THESE NEWSPAPER HEADS WAS SUBSTITUTED AS THE BETTER ONE 


“and reflects the per- 


news page, 
But 


sonal attitude of one man. 

it doesn’t tell the story.” 
The quick eye of the man in 

charge caught the point in an 

instant. 

“You're right,’ he answered. 


and editor, needs “top lines” that 
will not merely attract attention, 
but will grip, hold, and have a 
“punch” in them. 

The “punch” cannot always be 
had at first trial. It is more apt 


to be a matter of inspiration, of 
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enthusiasm, of white heat, of 
suddenly seeing an entirely differ- 
ent effect after.a head is actually 
in type. In swift comprehension 
of the emergency lies the science 
of the headline. Frequently to- 
day a single headline is the work 
of half a dozen men. 


WHEN HEARST WROTE THE HEAD- 
LINES 


The story is told how, the night 
the Maine was blown up, William 
R. Hearst came into his office 
and, as the first page was “going 
down,” swept all that had been 
done aside and created on the in- 
stant a new first page with a 
seven-column headline announ- 
cing the calamity. In the news 
Hearst saw more than the actu- 
ally cabled words—vast possibili- 
ties that had altogether escaped 
his staff. Where others had seen 
only a strong news story of disas- 
ter, to his eyes was pictured dis- 
aster—and war with Spain. 

The headline of to-day is a 
bulletin. It is no longer literary 
or descriptive. It presents the 
facts compactly, as much as pos- 
sible in the way one man would 
tell them to another. It does not 
attempt to give too many facts— 
only the vital, striking ones, and 
the simplest, shortest Anglo-Saxon 
words are chosen. 

Cleverness no longer carries the 
headline. There was an era in 
American newspapers when head 
after head would be .a work of 
art—witty, perhaps, or full of 
pathos, as the need might be, re- 
quiring what seemed wonderful 
talent, but what was, after all, 
merely a trick that some men had 
the natural ability to grasp, and at 
which they could make brilliant 
successes. 

As a matter of fact, the head- 
line of 1913, and for several years 
past, is really more difficult than 
its predecessors. Its plain, prac- 
tical phrasing and the larger type 
that demands fewer actual words 
and letters requires greater men- 
tal effort and more real ability. 
So men acquainted with both the 
new and old methods say. 

It is interesting, for purposes 
of comparison, to turn back fifty 
years. Probably not one person 
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Interested 





in agriculture because this 
is an agricultural nation. 
Many business men make 
a hobby of some particu- 
lar branch, such as Dairy- 
ing or Blooded Stock. 
Better Farming consists 
of 10 standard Depart- 
ments: 


1. Editorial 

2. Dairy 

3. Livestock 

4. Poultry 

5. Orchard and Garden 

6. All Around the Farm. 

7. Experiment Station Re- 
ports 

8. People’s Forum 

9. Housewife 

10. Young Farm Folks . 


These 10 Departments 
are carried all the year 
’round and are supple- 
mented in each issue by a 
timely “leading” article. 
The leader in our August 
issue is “Alfalfa, Queen of 
the Corn Belt.” 


Take a moment’s time 
to look at the Depart- 
ment in which you are 
most interested, and also 
the editorials. 


They will show you why 
Better Farming is making 
such extraordinary gains 
in both circulation and 
advertising. 


Better Farming 
Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 


Harry B.Raymond, F astern Rep. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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out of a hundred thousand will 
recall what the New York Trib- 
une’s headline for the news of the 
assassination of President Lincoln 
was. At that time the Tribune 
was undoubtedly the leading jour- 
nal of the country. This was the 
greatest piece of news imaginable. 
Yet its headline was simply: 


“Highly Important” 


In both America and England 
this was the headline fashion of 
those days and for many years, 
varying, perhaps, with the phrase 
“Important News.” As a matter 
of curious and illuminative record 
there follows here the “head” of 
the first news of the battle of 
Gettysburg, a newspaper “beat” 
of its day, and perhaps the great- 
est of all “exclusive news stories” 
of the decade, printed in the New 
York Times on July 2, 1863. The 
“beat” did not arrive in time for 
the regular edition, and a special 
edition was hurried out at 4 
o’clock in the morning. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


A HEAVY BATTLE IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The First and Eleventh Corps En- 
gaged with Longstreet and Hill. 











Gens. Meade and Reynolds in 
Command of Our Forces. 





No Decisive Result at Last Ac- 
counts. 


OUR TROOPS BEING REIN- 
FORCED. 


DEATH OF GEN. REYNOLDS. 








The Locality of the Battle Near 
Gettysburg. 


Imagine the headline now! 

One thing is certain to-day: 
few phases of the modern news- 
paper are being more carefully 
and thoroughly studied than the 
headline. The “heads” count for 
more, almost, than all the writing 
that follows. There is still re- 
membered in New York what 


former District-Attorney Jerome 
said when he was in office: 
“T would rather,” 


said Mr. Je- 
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“write the headlines.:than 
the editorial pages.” 

Headline science has been: di- 
vided into three chapters of. re- 


rome, 


cent years. First, there is the 
consideration of the type itself. 
Experts are constantly originating 
new effects and forms, and papers , 
are eagerly seizing upon them. 
Secondly ,comes the art of the 

“make-up,” placing heavy-faced 
type against the light-faced; thin 
display letters against fat, black 
letters, and double and _triple- 
column heads next to those of 
single column, that all may stand 
out effectively. Finally is the se- 
lection of the words themselves. 

Compared with the old-time 
heads, some of the new demands 
upon the headline writers are 
“teasers.” For big features, where 
very striking display is needed, 
this is one modern headline de- 
vice. Its theory is that, properly 
written, though only one column 
wide, it has as striking and com- 
pelling an effect as a “head” of 
two or three columns width. 

The head in question is an in- 
verted pyramid in plan, of five 
lines, and must be written strictly 
according to rule to get the effect 
of the type. The first line, ex- 
tending from one column rule to 
another, must have nine letters or 
nine letters and spaces; the sec- 
ond (a trifle shorter and cen- 
tered), seven; the third, six; the 
fourth, five; the fifth, four. In 
comparison to this forceful bulle- 
tin, constructed with a high de- 
gree of art—because it must pla- 
card the news below exactly and 
under the stiffest of conditions— 
the headlines of the past, such as 
the New York Sun of Charles A. | 
Dana’s day made famous, were 
child’s nlay. 

Compare the headline of to-day 
with those of the past, when the 
clever, ingenious, mirth or sob 
provoking “head” was in all its 
glory, when one single “head” 
might “make” an issue and cause 
it to be preserved in hundreds of 
homes, a science at which. the 
New York Sun easily led. 

To-day, when the headline is a 
plain business document, needing 
precisely the same kind of skill as 
the able advertisement writer pos- 
sesses, for in aim it differs scarcely 
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This Important Open Letter is Addressed 
to the Following Well Known 
Advertising Men: 


W. G. Snow, International Silver Co. 

O. C. Harn, National Lead Co. 

George C. Hubbs. 

Fred R. Davis, General Electric Co. 

Herbert N. Casson, H. K. McCann Co. 

George P. Metzger, Hanff-Metzger Co. 

Edward F, Baker, Corn Products Refining Co. 

Harland J. Wright, Wm. Whitman Co. (“Arlington Mills’) 
Victor Leonard, Standard Milling Co. 

°J. George Frederick. 


In a recent conference, you gentlemen discussed the 
small-town market, but unfortunately for you as well as 
ourselves, you did not take up the big factor of advertising 
to the small town community. 

The big medium that big advertisers are using today to 
reach the small town consumer, is slides which show a 
colored photograph of an advertisement, bearing the local 
dealer’s name. 

This slide can be shown many times daily to motion 
picture audiences, centering their attention on your goods, 
and giving the name of the nearest retailer, while they are 
in a receptive state. 

You may criticise the expense of certain mediums for 
reaching this class of people, but this criticism cannot apply 
to advertising slides, because their display costs you noth- 
ing. The local dealer pays the expense. The advertiser 
pays only for the slide itself, which is a trifling cost. 

Our slides are now in use by many of the largest and 
shrewdest buyers of national advertising—men who have 
paved the way to big successes through their careful analy- 
sis of the proposition and its merits, without waiting for 
others to get all of the benefit of advanced ideas. 

We can send you or any other advertiser, documentary 
proof of just how other advertisers have developed the 
small-town markets by our slides. 

Are you open to conviction? 


Very truly yours, 
MANHATTAN SLIDE & FILM COMPANY. 
FRANK A. TICHENOR, President. 


Germania Bank Building 
Fourth Avenue and 14th Street 
New York City 
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at all, the art of “Boss” Clarke, 
of the night desk of the New 
York Sun, would probably scarce- 
ly be appreciated. Clarke has now 
retired, but his memory is green 
among the makers of newspapers. 
He was the “father” of the Amer- 
ican headline, the man who con- 
ceived it as a story by itself, a 
piece of pure literature that could 
make men laugh or cry at will, 
limited only bv the facts below. 

Some of “Boss” Clarke’s tri- 
umphs were notable. Merely to 
tell the story of the news did not 
interest him. He wanted a twist 
and a turn that would fascinate 
the reader before he had perused 
a line of what followed. 

On one occasion a famous ar- 
chitectural and contracting firm 
of New York, Horgan and Slat- 
tery, of high political backing, 
failed. It was found that there 
were ample funds in the names 
of the wives of the distinguished 
partners. Other New York pa- 
pers carried merely these facts, 
expressed prosaically. But “Boss” 
Clarke rose to the occasion. His 
headline in the Sun of the follow- 
ing morning read: 


“WE’RE BROKE,” SAYS 





HORGAN. 
“SURE,” SAYS SLATTERY, “BUT OUR 
WIVES ARE DOING FINE” 


Hundreds of New Yorkers 
chuckled when they read that 
head. Hundreds of others gaily 
laughed on another occasion when 
this exhibit of “Boss” Clarke’s 
soft pencil at the dead of night 
appeared : 


AFTER EXODUS, THE LAW 


MOVING PICTURE’  ISRAELITES 
THEIR MOSES SENT UP 


GET 


The story that Clarke put this 
ingenious head on had _ great 
possibilites and had been ably writ- 
ten by one of the brightest of the 
Sun’s “bright young men.” <A 
number of East Side Jews had 
been engaged by a moving picture 
concern to appear in a vacant lot 
at Coney Island as a mob. After 
the “picture” was finished and the 
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men were paid, an ingratiating in- 
dividual came around and an- 
nounced that he was the “big 
boss.” There would be much 
more work of the same kind, he 
said, and those who wanted to get 
it could make sure by the payment 
of a twenty-five-cent registration 
fee_on the spot. The crowd of 
East Siders “bit,” and the “boss” 
collected a large number of twen- 
ty-five-cent pieces. A little later 
the mob learned that the supposed 
capitalist was a fraud, that he had 
no connection at all with the mov- 
ing picture concern. Some ener- 
getic members at once got on his 
trail, haled him to a police court, 
and with little trouble got him 
convicted. Clarke alone saw the 
humor, pathos and human-interest 
appeal in the incident. 

There is yet recalled, among old 
Sun men, the story of a “poem” 
that Clarke “pushed across the 
desk” one night, and that is illus- 
trative, perhaps, better than any 
other story that might be given, 
of what wonderful head-making 
there was in the old Sun office. 
A dramatic crime story, full of 
picturesqueness, abounding in ex- 
citing details, had come in from 
a suburban correspondent. Clarke 
as night editor, being very busy 
himself, shoved it over to one of 
his chief aides, a famous news- 
paper worthy for many years, 
known as “Deacon” Stillman. 
Stillman received the consignment 
of copy with the calm noncha- 
lance the produce man takes over 
a bill of lading for another car- 
load of annles. It was a story 
that was going to be difficult to 
handle in the “crack” Sun style. 
Clarke realized this. A few min- 
utes later, when he had an in- 
stant’s let-up, the “Boss,” in a 
spirit of fun, pushed over a little 
poem written on copy paper in a 
second’s time. It went around the 
desk with a merry guffaw. This is 
all that is recalled of it: 

She buried her husband’s bones 

nee = the summer boarders full 

The “Deacon's” s’ ” got the ene, that’s why 


the ‘ “Deacon” groan 
He can’t get all the red in the head. 


But the “Deacon” did. He got 
every item in. His head passed 
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The Smoke Cleared Away 


“The Largest Circulation in 
the High-Class Evening Field” 


For many years THE GLOBE has made this claim, which, through 
the publication of the circulation statement required by Act of Congress, 
has now been substantiated. 

For over three years THE GLOBE has regularly published state- 
ments of net-paid circulation and submitted to examinations and audits by 
the A. A. A., N. W. Ayer & Sons and Certified Accountants. 

THE GLOBE in that time has insisted that the only fair basis of 
counting circulation is on the proven daily average sale for a full year. 

The publication of the statements now demanded by the United States 
Government has compelled our bashful competitors to show up what 
they are selling. 

Here are the statements. Read them for yourself. THE GLOBE 
clearly leads in its class: 





THE GLOBE— 
Daily average net sales for the six months ended September 30, 1912-.-. 134,041 } 
Daily average net sales for the six months ended March $1, 1918..-....- 130,524 i 
Daily average net sales for the year ended March 31, 1913 (proven).-.... 132,299 
Daily average net sales for the six months ended September 30, 1912..... 132,205 
Daily average net sales for the six months ended March 31, 1913........ 120,904 


Daily average net sales for the year ended March 31, 1913(approximately) 126,555 


THE EVENING SUN— 


Daily average net sales for the six months ended September 30, 1912.... 99,170 
Daily average net sales for the six months ended March 381, 1913....-..- 104,396 
Daily average net sales for the year ended March 31, 1913 (approximately) 101,783 


THE EVENING POST— 


Daily average circulation for the six months ended September 80, 1912.. 27,549 
Daily average circulation for the six months ended March 81, 1913 ..... 29,400 
Daily average circulation for the year ended March 31, 1913......++++++.- 28,475 i 
For the year ended June 30, 1913, THE GLOBE had and proved a 
WILY AVCENRC OU BRIO Ol eng ci Ses ss cevaessen a vase oenseeneadeoeeeurs 134,205 


For the month of June, 1913, the daily average net sale was 153,237 
“The Largest Circulation in 
the High-Class Evening Field” 
And the Lowest Rate Per Line Per Thousand 
In New York it’s 


®lobe 


i 
Poverliser. 57’ 

O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
Tribune Building, Chicago, III. Brunswick Building, New York City 
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muster and became one of the 
classics of the Sun. 

To-day any headline man that 
tried to get “all the items in” 
would be considered crazy, and 
would be sure to “lose his job.” 
The criticism is often made that 
the headline writer nowadays 
goes too far the other way. That 
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try got up a carefully prepared 
pamphlet as an “aid” to copy 
readers and headline writers. It 
was prepared by one of the ablest 
men on the staff, the paper detach- 
ing him from his regular work 
for several weeks just for this 
purpose. The pamphlet had ex- 
actly the opposite effect from 

what was intended. 





wedding yesterday inaugurated the 


tT 


M® EDWARD H. RAYMOND, Jr., who ather 
4 : fashion for )\\ 
brides of wearing slit skirts. She was Miss Grace Fsabel 


The instructions and 
suggestions made the 
headlines mechanical. 








iat} Her Skirt 


Was of 
+9 White Satin 
h 
: Jand Opened 
iled 
fA in Front 

as High 
1 as ‘the 
th 

x Knees. 
a 
ee PD 





A NEW STYLE OF NEWSPAPER HEAD THAT IS BEING ADOPTED 


is, in his effort to placard an at- 
tractive bulletin — precisely the 
same task as the advertisement 
writer has with his “top line,” no 
more and no less—he will bring 
out facts that do not actually ex- 
ist in the news about which he is 
writing. Unfortunately some such 
misstatements are so attractive in 
type that executives, now and 
again, wink at this. It is difficult 
to find fault, in the practical hur- 
ried make-up of a day’s paper, 
with an able, quick juggler of 
words who produces a most fas- 
cinating product, if, here and 
there, he sometimes oversteps the 
line. 

Good head-writing cannot be 
taught. A man grasps the trick 
intuitively, or he does not. There 
are scores of instances on Amer- 
ican newspapers of raw boys who 
have been able to turn off the 
most brilliant, beautiful heads in 
quick succession, no one telling 
them how. Several years ago one 
of the big newspapers of the coun- 








Ashwell. The men unconscious- 
ly grew to fit the 
If RPRR story to the headlines 


rather than the head- 
lines to the. story. 
The little book had to 
be taken away and 
destroyed. 

Before it got on its 
present practical 
basis, on a level with 
the advertisement 
headline serving the 
same useful purpose, 
the newspaper head- 
line passed through 
many phases. Here 
and there some of 
these have stuck. 
For example, for a 
quarter of a _cen- 
tury the Cincinnati Enquirer has 
been running its big feature news 
under single column heads, taking 
for the top line in each case a 
single short word that was the 
“meat” of the article below. Thus: 


MURDER 


the display below telling who was 
murdered, where the chief inci- 
dents occurred, etc. 


ROOSEVELT 


following with that the fact that 
he had obtained the Progressive 
nomination for President. 


HOLOCAUST 


this being the heading of a very 
destructive city fire. 

Had this not been ably done it 
would have passed away. But for 
over two decades it has been car- 
ried out with the most admirable 
skill. There have been many imi- 
tators, but they have failed be- 
cause they did not know the art 
of building a unique head of. this 
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The 
Jno. J. Mitchell Co. 


: Publishers-Fashions 


41-43 West 25th Street 
New York 


Announce that 


Mr. Henry J. Gamson 


has been appointed Manager of 
the Advertising Department of 
the Mitchell Co. Publications 


American Dressmaker 
American Ladies Tailor 


Advance Styles 
Sartorial Art Journal 
American Tailor and Cutter 


American Furrier 


New York, July 21st, 1913 


























—Comes August 


with its fall and winter 
campaigns to plan and 
prepare. 


It’s one of the busiest months 
on the adman’s calendar. It 
tests and tells the efficiency or 
inefficiency of his filing system. 
_It shows his need for 


Slobe-"Wernicke 


Filing Equipment 


Globe-Wernicke Filing Cabinets 
simplify and safeguard the 
keeping of your valuable data, 
statistics, cuts, proofs and pho- 
tos. They are your aids to 
memory, your secret of order 
lines. 
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Built on the Unit Principle, they grow 
with your business and adapt them- 
selves to whatever limitations of space 
you have to deal with. Made in wood 
with steel interiors or in steel. Book- 
let “Filing and Finding Papers” and 
Catalog sent free on request. Address 
Dept. P. D. 810. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Makers 5 


Sectional Bookcases and 
iling Equipment, 
Local representatives nearly everywhere. 
Branch Stores: 
Washington, 
and Chicago. 


Philadelphia, Boston, 


Cincinnati, New York 
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sort. Here is an unsuccessful 
imitation, a headline that appeared 
some years ago in a Pennsylvania 
paper: 

SCHUYLKILL RIVER 





SIXTEEN PERSONS DROWNED IN 
YESTERDAY 


IT 


For years there was a rage over 
the alliterative head, straining for 
an effect that was smart. The 
rhyming head had a vogue (it is 
occasionally seen to-day, and if not 
overdone attracts attention). In 
the West especially the clever 
“surprising,” puzzling head was 
for a long time at a premium. 
One such was recalled by a New 
York journalist the other day. It 
was printed in Carson City some 
years ago, when Queen Victoria 
was yet alive, over an article 
on her book about the Prince 
Consort. This was it: 


THE WIDOW WETTIN 
ON PRINCE ALBERT 


There are no hard and fast 
rules for headline writing to-day, 
though many papers have their 
unwritten laws. One of the Sun’s 
unofficial directions was, and still 
is, “Put a kick in it,’ by which 
was meant “snap.” It may not 
still be the case, but for many 
years the Sun night desk hated the 
word “probe” and had a great 
dislike for the word “cop.” What 
the Sun wanted was action. One 
example will illustrate this. 

Looking over a file in the Sun 
office not long ago, a man who 
likes to ask questions pointed to 
a very attractive “human inter- 
est” story. “Mourning for Pad- 
dy the Pig” was the head on it. 
“Tell me,” said this man, “why 
is that a better head than ‘Paddy 
the Pig Is Mourned’?” “Look 
at it again, and you'll see,” an- 
swered the Sun editor. “‘Mourn- 
ing for Paddy the Pig’ has a lot 
more action in it.” 

The idea said to be back of the 
New York Times heads—“mo- 
tion,” wherever possible—is evi- 
dently the same thought, phrased 
differently. The New York Amer- 
ican’s plan is never, if it can be 
avoided, to shock in a head. It 
tries never to use the words 























“murder” or “divorce.” Also its 
theory is not to begin with the 
word “no” nor to ask a question 
in a head. Another unwritten law 
is never to write a headline in the 
past tense. “John Jones Dies” it 
should be, not “John Jones Is 
Dead.” 

Mechanical conditions and lim- 
itations of time requiring the most 
rapid sort of work prevent the 
headline from being ideal. None 
the less, in the hands of an ex- 
pert, the newspaper head is to- 
day a masterpiece, and the type 
methods by which the “appeal” 
wanted is gained are worth care- 
ful study. Nowadays a head is no 
longer the work of one man, 
though it may be if the first at- 
tempt is very successful: It is 
really the product of a group of 
specialists, half a dozen possibly 
having a hand in it. Finally, as 
he gets it in proof the managing 
editor may revise, “touch up” or 
replace by one of his own. More 
than that, there has been many 
a night on the great New York 
newspapers when, in the space of 
the last half hour not only a 
single head but three pages of 
heads, the three leading news 
pages, have been “torn up,” re- 
modeled, their matter rearranged 
and new heads rewritten with a 
speed that would seem impossible. 

So, by specialists keyed up to the 
very highest pitch, the great head- 
line effects are achieved. 


Shackamaxon Incorporated 


J. R. Keim & Co., Inc., Shackamaxon 
Mills, of Philadelphia, Pa., was last week 
incorporated in Illinois. The company 
sells wholesale and_ retail woolen, 
worsted and other cloth and _ tailors’ 
supplies. The capital is $1,400,000. 
a capital stock in Illinois is $178,- 
000. 


Leachman with Chicago 
Examiner 
The new eivervieing, sapeger of the 
Chicago Examiner is H. B. Leachman, 
who formerly had charge of an agency 
in Kansas City. 





The Union-Leader Publishing Com- 


pany, of Manchester, N. H., has ap- 
pointed the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, of Boston, New York and 


Chicago to represent it in the foreign 
field. 
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A Good Test 


of the subscriber’s inter- 
est in a paper is the price 
he is willing to pay for it. 


70,000 


people wanted THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR 
WORLD enough to subscribe 
for a year in advance and pay 
on the average 84% of the 
full In 
other words, it cost the pub- 
lisher only 16% of the sub- 
scription price for commis- 


subscription price. 


sions and expenses to secure 


the 170,000 paid-in-advance 
subscriptions at $1.50 the 
year. 


Can You Beat That Record? 


Alert, enterprising young men 
and women, the leaders in re- 
ligious activities, make up its 
constituency. It is Quality as 
well as Quantity circulation. 


Forty-five cents a line, 
flat rate. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Whence Will Advertising has 
Come the (‘oomed up dur- 


ing the last ten 
New Adver- years as never 


tising Man? before. 


The activity of the clubs, the 
national conventions, the large 
amount of matter about advertis- 
ing that has appeared in the pub- 
lic press, and the reforms and 
improvement in advertising itself 
have drawn increased attention 
to advertising as a great business 
force. 

This increased attention has 
brought about two notable things: 
(1) conservative concerns that 
hitherto have regarded advertising 
as of little consequence are becom- 
ing converted and are planning 
far-seeing publicity campaigns; 
(2) the job of the advertising man 
is commanding respect, interest 
and admiration from a class that 
a generation ago would have 
given it little thought. 

Whether you prefer to call his 
work a profession, a business or 
something else, the job of the ad- 
vertising man is a real job, de- 
manding a real man—a keen stu- 








dent of economics and tendencies, 
of merchandise and mankind; an 
analyzer, a creator, a campaigner ; 
a foreseer, an optimist. 

The tribe of the advertising 
man is not legion as yet. From 
what field will the recruits come 
in the coming years, and by what 
methods will they become full- 
fledged advertising men? It is an 
interesting speculation. 

It is hard to realize, looking 
over an assemblage of advertising 
men, that most of those now in 
publicity work began to break in 
at a time when there was scarcely 
a handful of books dealing with 
the art of advertising, and when 
educators were giving the subject 
no serious attention. But the de- 
mands of the business world and 
the attractions of the advertising 
job drew live men, 

A goodly number of them came 
from the newspaper and magazine 
field—from former jobs of editor, 
reporter or business manager, An- 
other good-sized list might be 
made up of those who graduated 
from the print-shop. An impres- 
sive number have come into the 
advertising office from the field of 
face-to-face selling, these finding 
that advertising gave them greater 
scope. Then there are others who 
were law students, doctors, engi- 
neers or even preachers. 

Nowadays the ranks are being 
recruited largely from young 
men of initiative and energy who 
have served their turn as assistants 
to advertising managers or who 
were solicitors of advertising in a 
small way. This suggests that 
many a firm would do well to look 
around for a keen, resourceful 
young man already familiar with 
policy and product to put under 
the wing of the advertising man- 
ager. For the clerk or the ste- 
nographer of to-day may be the 
assistant advertising manager of 
to-morrow, and the advertising 
manager of the next decade. This 
has already happened in a signifi- 
cant number of cases. 

The educational forces now at 
work will be felt in the coming 
years. Criticised harshly though 
they may be, schools and classes 
will go merrily on and will yield 
their quota of “finds,” They will 























not do much for the candidate 
devoid of the requisites, ,but they 
will start the better class of ma- 
terial in the right direction. The 
professions of law, medicine, en- 
gineering, and journalism may 
look out for some loss; they will 
not be able to hold on to the pick 
of college-bred men. 

And the great old School of 
Experience—the retail store, the 
traveling salesman’s route, the re- 
porting field, the print-shop—will 
continue to yield their fruits as 
bright minds see the power and 
the rewards of high-class printed 
salesmanship, 

Woman is making herself seen 
in the advertising ranks in no ob- 
scure way. She will be heard 
from. 

The variety of these sources 
from which the advertising work- 
ers of the coming years are to 
spring will contribute to the rich- 
ness of advertising wisdom. For 
in the great’ job of appealing to 
human minds, there is much to be 
gained from a multitude of view- 
points. 





An Just how fre- 
% quently the 
— ° proposal comes 


up to economize 
by cutting off a part of the “ad- 
vertising expense,” only the ad- 
vertising managers of large cor- 
porations know. The time that 
is spent by some of them in 
conciliating and educating ob- 
streperous members of the Board 
of Directors is incalculable. 

Advertising looks like such an 
easy place to make a saving, and it 
seems to hold such a terrible 
fascination for those who know 
nothing about it. They always 
want to monkey with it—to lop 
off part of the appropriation, or 
to spread it out thin by taking 
smaller space in a larger number 
of mediums. 

The latter habit is extremely 
fashionable, and is advocated 
usually upon the ground that it 
will enable the company to reach 
so many new people. “We have 
been running full pages in ten 
magazines for five years,” says 
Squaretoes. “For the same money 
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we can run half pages in fifteen 
magazines and reach more than 
twice as many people.” Squaretoes 
has the figures all straight, and if 
he is used to having his own way 
there is likely to be a fight before 
he can be brought to see that the 
figures don’t cover the entire 
situation, 

That is the moment when the 
advertising manager is obliged to 
give a lucid and intelligible ex- 
position of the real value of ad- 
vertising to his concern. He must 
show that the full pages in the 
magazines not only sell the goods 
the concern makes, but that they 
actually represent the concern it- 
self—its policy, its integrity, its 
standing in the trade—to the 
public at large. A reduction of 
the space to half pages would 
signify a loss of prestige in the 
eyes of those who had become 
accustomed to the full pages. 
How great this loss would be, and 
whether it could be made up by 
the wider appeal of the larger 
list would depend upon things 
quite unconnected with a Board 
of Directors’ desire to save 
money. 

Not only that, but the concern’s 
competitors could be trusted to 
hail such a move with satisfaction. 
Advertising is like a foot-race to 
this extent at least, that a slowing 
down of the leader will enable the 
second man to catch up, and a 
concern which has kept a com- 
petitor at a distance—speaking ad- 
vertisingly—by the use of large 
space cannot hope to maintain the 
interval between them when the 
space is reduced by half. The 
consumer judges by appearances 
in the vast majority of cases, and 
a business which can be carried 
around on the back of a flea may 
look just as big as the biggest 
there is, if both are represented 
by half-page ads. 

Once let a man get the fact 
firmly in mind, that one advertis- 
ing dollar is being spent to make 
immediate sales, and two are 
spent for good will—intangible 
but indispensable for the sake 
of future sales—and he can- 
not help handling advertising 


problems in a more reasonable 
fashion. 
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The Human ied Chic da 
ribune adver- 
Interest tised for and 
Sugar-Coated secured scores of 
human-interest stories about clas- 
sified advertising that not only ad- 
vertised classified advertising but 
actually created circulation and 
proved to be of enough general 
interest to warrant a page in the 
news section of the paper. Now 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company is collecting from book- 
keepers human-interest stories of 
how the adding machine came to 
be introduced, what stood in the 
way, what change the machine 
has brought about in methods, the 
present attitude toward it, and so 
on. This kind of advertising mat- 
ter sugar-coats and flavors the 
cold business proposition. If you 
can get human-interest itself that 
rings true and that leads to a real 
point, no matter if the impression 
is unconscious, you can hardly go 
wrong in using it. We need more 
interest value in advertising, and 
actual stories of what advertis- 
ing and advertised goods do for 
people has that element. 





We For one time 

we have been 

Advertising preaching the 
Men gospel of trade- 
marked goods and _ protected 
prices. We have demonstrated 


over and over again the benefit to 
the ultimate consumer of goods of 
known value bearing a definite 
guarantee. We are very certain 
that integrity of quality cannot be 
maintained in the face of cut 
prices. 

How many of us really believe 
it? How many of us would be 
willing to have the cause judged 
by our own practice of our own 
preaching? Let’s stop and think 
it over a minute. 

Suppose that you, an advertising 
man, just as you read this page, 
were to be summoned before a 
Congressional Committee having 
under consideration a bill to re- 
peal the trade-mark law and to 
make all price agreements illegal. 
You have time only to seize your 
hat and go where you are asked 
to give testimony concerning your 
faith in branded goods. Suppose 
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the gentleman from Arkansas 
asks you what make of shoes you 
wear, what brand of clothes, and 
whose mark is in your hat? Sup- 
pose he wants to know what 
breakfast food your wife serves 
to the children, what canned 
goods she specifies at the grocery, 
what loaf sugar is on the dinner 
table? Suppose he makes you 
name the watch in your pocket, 
the razor on your dresser, the 
toothbrush in your traveling case. 
What kind of an apostle of trade- 
marked goods would you be? 

Each must answer the question 
for himself, and in his own way. 
But it seems to us that if trade- 
marked goods are best for the 
consumer, as we claim in our 
speeches and in our ads, they 
ought to be good enough for us, 
who live by advertising. We will 
give our time and our money to 
help spread the preachment that 
one-price-to-all is the only right 
way to do business, but will we 
pay that one price ourselves, and 
will we instruct our wives and 
children to pay it willingly? 
There’s the rub. 

Nothing in this world is surer 
to bring ridicule upon a cause 
than disloyalty on the part of its 
chief adherents. The temperance 
orator with a bottle protruding 
from his hip pocket is one of the 
thirty-seven original jokes, and 
an advertising man clothed in sub- 
stitutes and sitting down to a din- 
ner of private brands, ought to be 
in the same class, 


Portland Club Gets Fifth 
Verdict 


The Portland, Ore., Ad Club has se- 
cured its fifth conviction since the 
Printers’ INK model statute was passed 
as a city ordinance. As recently an- 
nounced a dealer was arrested for ad- 
vertising “pure wool” socks. Analysis 
showed that these were 75 per cent 
cotton. The judge fined the merchant 





$10. 
The Portland club is investigating the 
advertising of several other dealers. 


F, A. Whelan, of U.C.5S., Dies 


Frederick A. Whelan, vice-president 
of the United Cigar Stores Company, 
died at his home in Mount Vernon on 
July 27. He was the youngest of the 
seven Whelan brothers who, under the 
leadership of George x. helan, 
founded the United Cigar Stores. 
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Publicity Advertising That 
Guarantees the Sale 
or No Pay 


If your product is one that is, or can be used by the 
Hotels of the country, the Adchair Company will 
sell it. 


If it is one that demands advertising to men, of the 
wide awake, “boosting” class, the Adchair is the 
medium, 


For a consideration, the Adchair is given to the 
Hotel proprietors of the country for furnishing the 
lobby or writing room. 


The consideration is a signed contract from the 
proprietor to buy and use such products advertised 
on the Adchair as can be used in the conduct of his 
business. 


The .Adchair advertising is read by the thousands 
of transient guests, most of them men, visiting the 
hotels furnished with Adchairs. 


There are but eight available spaces for advertising 
on the Adchair—four on each arm—the cost per 
space is low, because the operating expense of the 
Adchair Company is low—the chairs the best that 
can be bought. 


Several hundred hotel proprietors have taken ad- 
vantage of the Adchair Company’s offer ; their names 
will be sent you upon request. 


The Adchair Company has no solicitors—calls are 
by appointment only. 


Even if you think you’re not interested, you owe it 
to yourself and to your firm, to know this entirely 
new and novel proposition. 


THE ADCHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


45 South Front Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No Help for Advertiser 
in Agency Agreement 


Manufacturer Sees No Real Ad- 
vance in the Action of the Curtis 
Publishing Company—Advertiser 
Must Continue to Pay Price ot 
Good Service Whether This Is 
Given or Not 


By H. H. Franklin 
Pres., H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
FAIL to see how the new 
agreement of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company with advertising 
agents is going to help the adver- 
tiser. It still leaves the advertiser 
up a tree. It does not necessarily 
give him any better service. 

At the most the new agreement 
might lead the agent to give the 
advertiser the service he could get 
elsewhere. That is not improving 
the quality of service in general. 

I cannot see the logic of any 
publisher censuring the service 
given by the publisher’s customer 
to the customer’s customer. 

In effect the Curtis Publishing 
Company will say to its customer: 
“You are giving your customer 
rotten service. We will not pay 
you for your service to us but we 
will run your customer’s advertis- 
ing and take your customer’s 
money both for the advertising 
and for the rotten service you are 
giving.” 

If the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany would abolish all commis- 
sions, make a net rate to the ad- 
vertiser and allow the advertiser 
to pay the agent according to 
services rendered, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company would then be 
doing something for the adver- 
tiser, 

The present system, even under 
the new agreement of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, compels ad- 
vertisers to pay the price of good 
service whether good service is 
given or not. Under this system 
there will never be any such thing 
as good service in general. 

The present system is virtually 
a combination between publisher 
and agent. It removes competi- 
tion and keeps the price up with- 
out regard to value rendered. 
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The only way the advertiser can 


_ get the best possible service is to 


pay two prices, combination price 
and the price of a good adver- 
tising department of his own. 

Except for the combination, ad- 
vertis:ng agents, like other busi- 
ness men, would have to plug 
solely on their merits. Their 
compensation might be more or 
less than now. Quality of service 
would be better. There would be 
competition. The change for 
good would not come all in a day, 
but we would all move in the 
right direction. 


Skunky Taste in the Ad? 


Curicaco, Jury 7, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Attacking a competitor’s product, in 
order that another might thereby come 
into favor, never did or ever will pay. 

The growing sentiment among high- 
minded publishers is to exclude such an- 
nouncements, as pernicious. 

Such attacks, however, are not to be 
classed as dishonest, but rather as in 
extreme bad taste, and retroactive in 
results. 

A striking example of the harmful 
effect of attacking the product of a 
competitor is reflected in the Schlitz 
advertising. 

To those who have read this copy, 
several things must have been indelibly 
impressed upon the mind of the reader, 
among which may be recalled these: 

(a) Most beer is impure. 

(b) Beer is responsible for bilious- 
ness. oct 

(c) Beer which stands for five 
minutes in the light is unfit to drink. 

(d) Light starts decay even in pure 
beer. 

(e) Dark glass gives best protection 
against detecting decay. 

(f) Light bottles es best protection 
—you can see when beer is cloudy. 

(g) When you think of Schlitz beer, 
you recall that skunkv taste or odor. 

These conclusions, I assume, are per- 
fectly fair and fully substantiated by 
the advertisements. While aimed 
promiscuously at all competitors, nobody 
is really hit while Schlitz’s product ts 
associated with all the unpleasant things 
that were ever said against the “great 
American beverage.’ 

J. R. Katurens. 


Sale of Trenton Newspaper 


The Trenton True American, estab- 
lished in 1801, the oldest Democratic 
daily in New Jersey, together with the 
equipment and real estate, was sold 
last week for $41,200, which was $15,200 
above encumbrances, at a_ receiver's 
sale. It was — by the Broad 
Street National Bank which held some 
of the paper. The job printing 
was eld separately to Rich & Mc 
of New York, for $925. 
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Some Dealer-Opinions of 
The Trade Press 





One Investigation Which Leads an 
Inquirer to Believe That the 
Journals Are Appreciated—How 
to Increase the Rank-and-File 
Interest in Such Publications— 
Portion of Baltimore Address 





By A. G. Chaney 


Of the Titche-Goettinger Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 


FTER accepting the assign- 

ment to deliver this paper, 1 
called upon two or three of the 
leading merchants in various lines 
in my home city, to get an ex- 
pression relative to their particu- 
lar trade journals. 
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(2) How many do you sub- 
scribe for? 

(3) Who reads them? 

(4) Do you think the merchan- 
dise information is independent of 
the advertising? 

(5) What class of information 
are you most interested in? 

I have condensed this informa- 
tion as much as possible. 

DEPARTMENT StToRES: — First 
store: About my own house first. 
It considers trade journals of 
great value, and takes most of 
them They are read by buyers. 
The proprietors do not read 
them; I have copies of the gen- 
eral trade papers left in the men’s 
and women’s rest rooms, but the 
salespeople do not seem very much 
interested in reading them. When- 
ever I come across anything es- 
pecially good for the business, it is 
clipped and given to managers. 





These merchants are all retail- Qyr house considers they cover 
ers, with the exception of the their field of usefulness most 
trunk men, who also manufacture. thoroughly, and help greatly in 

I propounded the following poth the buying and selling. 


questions to them: Second store: Takes some 
(1) Are trade journals of value thirty trade journals and con- 
to you? siders them very valuable. Well 











Los ANGELES 


EVER HEAR OF ITP 


You know about Los Angeles all right, but does Los Angeles know 
youP Are its people acquainted with your trade-mark or particular 
brand of goods ? 

Have you ever insisted upon recognition through the one advertising 
medium that this deep-breathing, outdoor-loving people are so familiar 
with? Their faith in our outdoor guide posts, as to what and where to 
buy, compels you to use the billboards if you want te really cover this 
territory. They spend millions of dollars-annually upon goods manu- 
factured in other parts, but they want to know something about what 
they are buying. 

Practical merchants of Southern California are always impressed by 
the spirit of co-operation shown with a billboard campaign. 


A SURE WAY TO REACH THEM ALL 


Thos.H.BVarney. ) 





1913—6-Cylinder Advertising Service. 
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read by buyers and department 


heads. Proprietor never sees one. 
Not read by salespeople. Mer- 
chandise information not  con- 


sidered independent. 

Third store: Takes large num- 
ber of trade journals, which are 
read by buyers, but cannot inter- 
est salespeople. Considers mer- 
chandise information independent. 
Cover their field of usefulness 
well. Suggested that store service 
talk be on perforated sheet, so 
that it can be easily torn out and 
passed to employees. 

CLoTHING Stores—First store: 
Thinks trade journals are valuable 
and takes several Only too much 
read. Considers it could not do 
without them. Read by manager 
and most of force. Does. not con- 
sider merchandise news independ- 
ent. 

Second store: Takes four. Not 
read by proprietors and _ poorly 
read by others in the store. Most- 
ly interested in buying and store 


service information. Not well 
enough versed for further in- 
formation. 

Third store: Takes several. 


Read mostly by window trimmer. 

SHoE Stores — First store: 
Takes several. Read by proprietor 
and most of selling force. Many 
of the merchandise articles are 
biased in favor of advertisers. 
Mostly interested in advance style 
information and_ store service 
articles. 

Second store: Takes two and 
considers one of them of great 
value. Discounts merchandise in- 
formation. Some instances re- 
cited where it would have been 
in very bad if it had acted on 
advice of trade journal. Inter- 
ested in show window and store 
service articles. 

Druc Stores—First store: Takes 
seven trade journals and considers 
them valuable. The proprietor 
reads them, but cannot interest 


salespeople. Editorial policy in- 
dependent. Interested in new 
preparations, special deals and 


store service. 

Second store: Takes five trade 
journals, but they are not read by 
anyone. Sometimes glanced at. 
Interested in store service. 
Jewetry Srores—First ‘store: 


. Store. 
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Considers them valuable and takes 
four. Read by proprietor and all 
of selling force. No expression 
as to editorial: policy. Interested 
in new things, samples of ad- 
vertising and store service. 

Second store: Takes four trade 
journals, Very well read. They 
give the desired information, 
which readers consider is thor- 
oughly reliable. 

Fiorist—One store visited: 
Trade journals are valuable and 
takes four. Well read by all. 
Thoroughly reliable information. 
Interested in new things, plants 
most in demand, how to grow 
them, etc. 

PrANo Stores — First store: 
Takes three trade journals. . Read 
by all, and best items are clipped. 
Editorial policy not independent, 
except one publication. Inter- 
ested in selling plans. 

Second store: Takes several. 
Read by all. Too much free ad- 
vertising for big manufacturers. 
Interested in an exchange of 
ideas. 

HarpwareE StorES—First store: 
Takes three. Read mostly by of- 
fice men. Editorial policy con- 
sidered independent. Interested 
in new goods and price quotations. 
Second store: Takes all trade 


journals. Read by proprietor and 
all in store. Considers them very 
valuable. Merchandise news is 


biased. Would like more articles 
from real business men. 

FurRNITURE StTorES—First store: 
Takes no trade journals. Takes 
publication giving local building 
permits. 

Second store: Takes six. About 
half of them read. Merchandise 
information considered reliable. 
Wants more views of merchants. 

Third store: Takes several and 
they are very well read. Con- 
siders editorial policy independ- 
ent. Wants more articles from 
merchants. 

TRUNK AND LEATHER Goops 
Stores—First store: Takes three. 
Well read by proprietor and all in 
Information in news 

Interested in 
store service. 


Second store: Takes some. 
Particularly well read, informa- 
tion reliable, and cover field well. 


columns reliable. 
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Sprague Electric System 


Newspaper Press Control 


FULL AUTOMATIC AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC TYPES 
PUSH.BUTTON OPERATED 
DIRECT CURRENT ALTERNATING CURRENT 





Controller for Two-Motor Drive 
Full Automatic Alternating Current 


The Sprague Electric Works produces the entire system and has 
embodied in it the latest improvements in design and construction 
of motors and controllers. 

The Sprague Electric Works has unequalled manufacturing facili- 
ties, the widest organization and a highly developed equipment for 
prompt service. 

Sprague Electric experience is at your service. 

Send for particulars and bulletin No. 23930. 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC WORKS 


Of General Electric Company 


Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Roston Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Atlanta San Francisco St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second Jargest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 


A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO * 
RECORD-HERALD 

































EARN who puts | 


into type the 
advertisements 
which have famil- 
iarized you with 
these products: 


Bathroom ware, Bankers, 
Toothpowder, Cigarettes, 
Automobiles, Baby Food, 
Talking Machines, Tires, 
Pianoplayers, Railroads, 
Canned Goods, Tobacco, 
Steamships, Auto Horns, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Paint, 
Rubber Heels, Desserts, 
Office Furniture, Jewelry, 
Toilet Preparations, Soap, 
Hotels, Chocolate, Sugar. 


It’s pretty sure to be 


C.E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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Stated that foreman reads every 
line in one. 

SporTING Goops StTorEs—First 
store: Takes two, of which one 
is read by the proprietor and 
window trimmer. Many articles 
are written in the interest of the 
advertiser. Interested in new 
things and store service. 

Second store: Takes two. Both 
well read. Many articles are 
biased in favor of advertiser. In- 
terested in store service. 

Bakep Goops Stores — First 
store: Takes three trade journals 
and finds good things in all of 
them. Read by proprietors and 
salespeople, Editorial policy not 
independent. Interested in new 
products. 

Second store: Takes four. All 
valuable and well read. Editorial 
policy of some not independent. 
Interested in manufacture. 

Grocery StTores—First store: 
Takes none, as has no time to 
read. 

Second store: Takes none. 
Does not know whether valuable 
or not. 

Third store: Takes several and 
all valuable. Read by proprietor 
and salespeople. Editorial policy 
not independent. Said that no 
trade journal, with a circulation 
all over the country, could say 
what any one merchant should 
buy. I told this man I had visited 
two very large stores, neither of 
which took a single trade journal. 
He said that was one of the 
reasons it was so hard to make 
money in the grocery business, as 
most merchants were not inter- 
ested in learning anything new 
about business methods. Mostly 
interested in market conditions, 

This covers my investigation. It 
leads me to believe that trade 
journals are thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by the trade. Yet many 
of them are not read by the people 
who can get the most good out of 
them. They are not sufficiently 
read by the rank and file of the 
business. 

A good selling force is an 
educated selling force — sales- 
people thoroughly familiar with 
the merchandise they are daily 
selling. The trade journal offers 
the first and last step in merchan- 





























dise and store service education, 
and this state of affairs is to be 
regretted. 

The trouble is that so few 
people are ambitious. I long ago 
came to the conclusion that you 
will find 10,000 people seeking 
entertainment where you will find 
100 seeking knowledge. 

It is a problem you will have to 
study out to make your publica- 
tions greater business builders. 
The rank and file of a business 
must be interested in their trade 
journals. 

The buyer in a _ department 
store, and any business classed in 
departments, cares only for his 
particular line. To reach him the 
trade journal should be printed in 
sections that are separately bound, 
at least as much as practical. 

The manager of the store 
should be reached with the store 
service articles. He is the man 
in a position to carry out any 
good ideas brought to his notice. 
I would send him clippings of the 
more important articles run under 
this heading. 

Almost every man I talked to 
seemed particularly interested in 
articles on store service. Adver- 
tising is another feature all are 
interested in, and I think about the 
best way to give it to them is in 
the reproductions of good, busi- 
ness-getting ads from daily 
papers. 

I am sorry to say that some of 
the publications sailing under the 
guise of trade journals are simply 
advertising from cover to cover. 
They gain a circulation more 
particularly from those houses 
feeling that it is their duty to sup- 
port all their trade journals. 

To reach the real man in the 
organization you must feature 
business conditions. One at the 
head of an establishment employ- 
ing some 600 people told me he 
never read a_ trade journal, 
another, in almost as large a store, 
said the same. Both expressed a 
desire to be informed as to trade 
conditions. 





The New England Maple Syrup Com- 
pany, through N. W. Ayer & Son, are 
sending out orders to New England 
daily newspapers for six inches sixty 
times, and in some cases six inches 
ninety times. 
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The readers of any periodical are 
interested in its advertising pages 
in direct proportion to the appeal 
of its editorial policy. This is an 
established fact. 


The editorial policy of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


has for its purpose the saving of human 
life. It accomplishes this purpose b 
pointing out the direct read to healt 
and strength. 

Can you imagine a stronger, more 
forceful editorial appeal or one that will 
bring a magazine into greater intimacy 
with its readers? 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J, ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


July, 1913, Gains 1,141 
Lines Over Best Previous 


July Number 











The Boys’ 
Magazine 


should merit your serious 
consideration when making 
up your new list. 


Walter Camp 


known to every boy and 
young man as America’s 
greatest athletic authority, 
edits THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. Monthly _ editions 
are over 105,000. 


Rate per line 50c, or 45c a line 
or % page or more. 
The Boys’ Magazine 
Smethport, Pa. 


Jas. A. Bucuanan, Western Rep- 
resentative, 337 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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T’S a fine thing to yearn to 

learn, but some of the informa- 
tion that we would like to have 
down pat is hard to acquire. A 
reader of the Classroom writes: 

“I hear a great deal about good 
printing. I am much interested 
in this phase of advertising. Is 
there not some article or book 
that I could read’that would en- 
able me at all times to pass un- 
hesitatingly on the questions that 


come up about printing, the 
style, quality, cost, etc.?” — 
Let there be silence in the 


Classroom, if you please! 

Harold, the question of what is 
good printing is one on which 
thousands of printers and adver- 
tising men have been working 
for years. There are five or six 
magazines devoted to good print- 
ing, and most of these have been 
published for a long time. The 
wisest man living cannot put into 
a single article, a single copy of a 
magazine or a single book infor- 
mation that will enable a reader 
to completely master the subject 
of good printing. Even such a 
phase of printing as the matter of 
cost has been a vexatious one for 
many years, and though conven- 
tion after convention has been de- 
voted mainly to this subject, the 
printers are far from being uni- 
form in their ideas. 

And then, printing is in a con- 
stant state of evolution. What 
was thought to be good printing 
twenty years ago, or even ten 
years ago, may not be regarded 
favorably now. 

The only thing that this ambi- 
tious reader of the Classroom can 
do is to give what attention he can 
to the publications on good print- 
ing, to the material sent out by 
paper manufacturers and _first- 
class print-shops, and look to ac- 
tual experience for the rest of his 
training. 


There 


* 
two 


a 


are indictments 


against a certain mail-order man 
in the Federal courts, but sev- 
eral prominent publications are 





Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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still carrying advertising from 
him that assures you of an easy 
way to build up a successful 
business at home. The follow-ups 
that go out from this advertiser 
put the old-time medical fraud 
and the gold-mine promoter to 
shame. His “dear-friend”’ per- 
sonal letters fairly weep and moan 
that you should be so reckless, so 
negligent about your future as to 
neglect to let this wizard of the 
mail-order business explain to 
you how to make money that he 
really does not care to make him- 
self or hasn’t time or facilities to 
make. He himself has earned a 
fortune and can’t handle the enor- 
mous field open to the people who 
have little courage and energy. 
What a pity it is that more pub- 
lishers do not insist on seeing the 
follow-up of such advertisers, for 
it seems that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are waiting with 
open arms for deception on this 
“business of - your - own - at - 
home” idea. 

* 


* * 


What odd things these story- 
writers have the hero do when he 
takes to advertising as a means of 
winning fortune and his lady 
love! Recently a writer of fic- 
tion told how the hero sent up a 
balloon that dropped circulars 
about a new drink. Of course in 
a short time thereafter the pro- 
moter of the drink had thirsty 
customers lined up in_ throngs, 
and he was only a short time in 
becoming a capitalist. It is not 
pleasing to advertising men to 
have the general public thus edu- 
cated to the circus style of adver- 
tising long ago abandoned gener- 
ally by the better class of adver- 
tisers. 

* 


* * 


The world moves. It is an- 
nounced that eight of the rail- 
roads entering Chicago will post 
notices along their linvs warning 
young women against chance ac- 
quaintances and the evils of the 
great cities. The notices will go 




















further and suggest sources of 
reliable information. 

If more of this kind will come 
out of the exposure of the evils 
of the underworld, the revela- 
tions will not be without practical 
result. 

ce 

The striking, convincing idea 
just would not come. Once more 
the jaded copy-writer went over 
the literature that. the outside 
man of the agency had brought 
in. There wasn’t much to it that 
could be rehashed. 

And the poor copy man couldn’t 
recall anything very definite that 
the outside man had said; he had 
only indicated in a general way 
that the advertiser was deter- 
mined to have more individuality 
and force in his new copy. It is 
usually much easier to say that 
copy of “individuality and force” 
must be had than to produce such 
copy. 

The copy man gazed disconso- 
lately at the ceiling. He shuffled 
and scratched his head. Suddenly 
a gleam appeared in his eye, and 
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he wrote hurriedly, lest, the magic 
words escape him: “Our goods 
are different.” And the English 
sparrow that had been sitting for 
five minutes on the window sill 
flew away with a shrill chirp. 

* 


“Cliquot—Pronounced Kleek-O.” 
The advertisement tells you every 
time how to pronounce the name 
of this excellent ginger ale, but 
the Schoolmaster never sees a 
lesson in pronunciation in an ad- 
vertisement without regretting 
that it wasn’t possible to give the 
goods a name that all the ordi- 
nary John Smiths and Bill 
Browns could pronounce with- 
out assistance. Maybe it wasn’t 
possible in this case. Maybe the 
advertising wasn’t thought of un- 
til a fair sale had been built up 
for the ginger ale and then it 
wasn’t thought expedient to make 
a change in the name. But it is 
safe to say that a large propor- 
tion of the buyers and prospec- 
tive buyers of ginger ale will 
never get Cliquot down pat and 
among these there will always be 














CONCERNING 
“SHAVING” 


( A barber who had been con- 
victed of murder in the first 
degree, on being asked if he had 
any last request to make before 
the sentence of the court should 
be carried out, replied that before 
he died he would like to shave 
the prosecuting attorney. 


(, The world will never be civi- 
lized until we get rid of that de- 
sire to ‘‘shave’’ our supposed 
enemies. 

(In trading, it was formerly 
thought that the buyer was ‘‘an 
enemy”’ and to ‘‘shave’’ him 
was quite the proper thing to do. 
(, But today the concern that 
‘‘shaves’’ a customer cuts its 
own throat of prosperity. 
(We submit our 58 years as 
a pledge of what you can ex- 
pect if you deal with us. 
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TRUTH! 


HE ATLANTA JOURNAL, in 

its territory, is a most wel- 

come friend in well-to-do 
homes~—in fact. it’s the FIRST 
newspaper of the South! 

During its existence of 30 years, 
The Atlanta Journal has always 
told the Truth about the quantity 
and quality of its circulation. 

The Atlanta Journal’s circula- 
tion is of a VERY HiGH quality— 
and. in the following quantities: 
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Daily - - - 56,028 
Sunday - - 66,968 
he Aflanta Journ 

’ Atlanta, Ga. 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 








Joun M. Branuam Co. 
Representatives 





If You Are a Manufacturer or 


Distributor 


and have difficulty in getting the 
right kind of advertising matter 


LET ME HELP YOU 


With 15 years of merchandising ex- 
perience and practical knowlzdge of 
business from every angle 


I KNOW I CAN HELP YOU 


Put your proposition up to me and 
I will outline a plan. I do not 
solicit placing of advertising but offer 
efficient help in advertising and sell- 
ing. Write for particulars. 


B. V. Unwin, Advertising Speciaist, 
508-11 Equity Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











Trade-Marks 


Designed 
Registered 


Protected 
TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D, Bid., F't. Wayne,Ind. 
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call 


can’t 


who will hesitate to 
something that they 
correctly. 
* * 


many 
for 
pronounce 
* 

The insurance companies . say 
that their best prospects are the 
people who have already been 
converted to insurance and who 
have one or more policies. One 
insurance company sends all its 
policy holders a notice just be- 
fore the six months following a 
birthday have expired, pointing 
out that the policy holder up to a 
certain date is eligible for more 
insurance at the old rate. And 
there is a card that the policy 
holder has only to sign in order 
to open negotiations for an extra 
policy. It seems that many ad- 
vertisers might adopt a modifica- 
ton of this scheme. 

* * * 

The letter was written on a 
sheet of Cameo. On the left side 
of the sheet was one of the most 
artistic illustrations you ever saw, 
a palm looming up in the twilight 
of a tropical evening. The entire 
letterhead was par excellence, so 
far as artistic appearance goes, 
and what do you suppose was the 
opening sentence of the commu- 
nication on this “dream of a let- 
terhead”? “As per your  pos- 
tal——” 

Some time ago a correspondent 
who put his own name below the 
firm’s signature and preceded it 


by “Per” received a reply ad- 
dressed to “Perfessor F. W. 
W.” Let the users and abusers 
of “Per” 


beware. 
* * 


“Do you do any out-of-town 
business?” asked an advertising 
man, strolling around a monu- 
ment-maker’s yard. 

“Ves,” said the head of the busi- 
ness. “We do a little in that line, 
but it is rather difficult to deal 
with out-of-town customers. Of 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 











everywhere. 

















pages that show the designs, but 


course we can send catalogues or | 
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we can’t show up the quality of | 


the stone.” 


“Why don’t you send them a | 


little sample—take little pieces of | 


the granite and polish up a little 
of the surface, leaving the rest 
rough. It wouldn’t cost you much 
by parcel post, you know.” 

The monument man was struck 
with the idea. “I had never 
thought of that,” he confessed, 
“and I don’t see why it wouldn’t 
work, The quarry people do that 
with us.” 

Just one more instance of how 
the man who is trained in adver- 
tising and selling methods can 
come into a business that he 
knows nothing of and make sug- 
gestions that will help along. 

* * * 


The cartoon showed the count- 
ing-room of a bank with three 
sour-faced females at the paying 
tellers’ windows, standing akimbo 
as if they were ready to do com- 
bat with any mere man who dared 
differ with them. At the three 
receiving tellers’ windows there 
were charming, obliging-looking 
young women with whom custom- 
-ers were seemingly glad to have 
a word. The series of pictures 
showed a customer first starting 
over to the paying side, then say- 
ing to himself, “Gee, what a pip- 
pin!” and finally concluding that 
he would deposit the check in- 
stead of cashing it. 


*x* * * 


Of course, the idea is an exag- 
gerated one. It is the business of 
the cartoonist to exaggerate, but 
there is a great deal in this idea 
of having people of pleasant per- 
sonality at those points of the 
business that come into direct 
contact with the customer. 

Speaking of a bank with which 
he once did business, a big-store 
buyer said: “I never did like to 
go to that paying teller’s window. 
It wasn’t anything that he did. 


But he was as cold as a herring. | 


When he counted out your money 
and planked it down it seemed to 
me that he was saying to himself, 
‘You aren’t going to take it out, 
are you?” 
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7 complete confi- 
> dence in our 
4 ware because 
we have always 
© stated fairly 
| and plainly the 
claims for 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


“Silber Plate 
that Wears” 
Its real value and 
| merit, plus sane and 
') consistent advertis- 
ing for over fifty 
years, have made 
s this silverware the 
leading brand 
today. 
Sold withan un- | 
qualified guar- ff 
antee thatis # 
backed by an #f 
actual test of over 
65 years. | 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Menipen, Conn. 


Successor 
to Meriden 
Britannia Co. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & O0O., 26 Beaver St.,.N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
with you, 52 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
150,000 copies per day. 





S': PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not’ shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 





HAT are you selling? Bortling machinery, 
supplies, office equipment, advertising, 
trucks, paste, crushed fruit, flavors and ex- 
tracts, are used bv our readers. Ask for ad- 
vertising rates Get in now. Address THE 
COCA-COLA BOTTLER, Hickory, N. C. 








AD. WRITERS 





Jack the Jingler’s best of fads 

Is writing rhyming business ads. 

Of pith and point to make you think. 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WISE man buys ona falling market. We 
have several good publishing propositions 

at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 
terms to responsible men. HARRIS-DIBBLE 
CU., T1 West 23d Street, New York City. 














DVERTISING AGENCY, Incorporated, 

Quoin Ciub and Newspaper recognition, 
8 years established, tine reputation for seivice 
and development, requires additional capital. 
Chance for good solicitor with funds Address 
Box 980, care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED— Experienced newspaper man of 

high character, able to invest $15,000 to 

join me in purchase of stock and management 

of big prosperous Western daily, a leader in a 

city of 70,000. Aremarkableopportunity. Give 
reference first letter. Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS ( Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th St., New York. 





DISTRIBUTERS . 


e e 
Distribute San Jose, Cal. 
Guaranteed distribution. No waste. We also 
cover entire Sta. Clara Co. References. LONG 
ADV. SERVICE, Porter Bldg , San Jose, Cal. 








FOR SALE 





OR SALE—One Belknap addressing machine 

used about seven years but in first class con- 
dition. Equipped with alternating current motor, 
wrapper attachment. Also one Belknap ad- 
dressing machine purchased about three years 
ago but used only about six months, alternating 
current motor, three speed pulleys. Will sell 
both of the above at a sacrifice. Address, W. P. 
TRACY, Box 1277, St. Joseph, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A Good Ad Man 
Good opening in a live town. State salary. 
Address, TRIBUNE, Marion, O. 


DVERTISEMENT WRITERS-—If you want 
salaried position, as writer or advertising 
manager, send for free particulars about almost 
certain way to get it. Address CORBIN, Box 
446C8, Madison Square, New York 








FFICE MANAGER WANTED by a well- 

known Ad. Agency. Must have a few good 
accounts. An excellent opportunity for a live 
wire. Give full particulars, which will: be 
treated confidentially. Address, Box 979, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





LETTER WRITERS 
































MISCELLANEOUS 


CS s 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick, Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘‘in’’ quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,” Cincinnati. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





RT DIRECTOR; advertising manager; abil- 

ity and experience; want exployment. A 
large field with a substantial mfg. or publishing 
concern is desired. lox 970, care Printers’ Ink. 


age 23, now engaged 
College Graduate in sales promotion, 
wishes advertising connection in East. News- 


paper and publicity experience. Address Box 
983, in care of Printers’ Ink, 


COPY MAN five years’ newspaper 
experience ;now writing 
form letters and circular matter; college gradu- 


ate; age 27; desires position with agency. Ad- 
dress Box 978, care Printers’ Ink. 


AMBITIOUS 
Young man, married, desires position in adver- 
tising agency or mail-order house where pros- 
pects for a bright future are assured. Strictly 
temperate habits; willing to begin small. Spe- 
cial advertising course acquired. Address, Box 
984, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ee 
Advertising Man 
with good experience (now employed), 
wants to connect with progressive con- 
cern as advertising manager. Al on 
copy, catalogs, booklets and follow-up 
systems. Box 985, care Printers’ Ink. 

















DVERTISING MANAGER, at present and 

for several years past holding position of 

full responsibility on advertising matters with 

important daily, desires to change. Fully con- 

versant with foreign field as well as being suc- 

cessful in directing local work. Address, Box 
972, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sec.-Asst. to Adv. Mgr. 


College graduate; experienced with large pub- 
lishing house and advertising agency; 2 years’ 
N. ¥. U. School Commerce; some knowledge 
type and layout; writes copy; efficient service; 
seeks opportunity. Box 988, care Printers’ Ink. 








ENERGETIC high-school and I. C, S. gradu- 
ate (21) wants to connect as assistant to ad- 
vertising manager where hard work and ability 
are the prime requisites. Present advertising 
work too limited, and no future possibilities. 
References. East of Philadelphia preferred. 
Box 987, care of Printers’ Ink 





yours MAN, 23, desires personal 
interview with advertising man- 
ager who needs an assistant. If you 
have a“‘ blind alley”’ clerkship to offer, 
or a place where there is not, at 
least, $20 worth of work a week, to 
begin, do not write. Address Box 982, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





KEEN, ambitious young man, with 13 years’ 
business experience, embracing selling, ad. 
soliciting, store managing, wants chance in your 
copy department. Beginner, but have taken 
1. C, S, adverising course and can write copy, 
know cuts, type, layouts. Energetic, loyal, in- 
telligent. Will ‘“‘prove up.” 28 and married. 
Box 981, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Manufacturers 
and Publishers © 


Can you use the services of a capable, reliable 
man? Fifteen years’ experience in practically 
every branch of advertising, both in U.S. and 
Canada. Competent to act as sales or advertis- 
ing manager, but willing to accept position as 
assistant or promotion man. Highest references. 
Address Box 977, care Printers’ Ink. 


I Am Making Good 


At 141 was printer’s devil, at 16 first 
class compositor, at 18 editor of 
country weekly. I am now19 and 
want a position as an assistant to 
an advertising manager, or with a 
good live advertising agency. Ad- 
dress ox 976, care Printers’ Ink, 








eS 
Advertising Manager 

Thoroughly trained in every branch of advertising 
including analysis of sales situations, planning 
campaigns, writing copy, buying space and 
printed matter, co-operating with dealers, etc. 
Efficiency expert in management of department 
and production of results at minimum cost. Age 
30. At present acting advertising manager for 
one of largest national advertisers. Highest 
recommendations. Position desired in or near 
New York or Philadelphia. Interview solicited. 
Address, Box 971, care of Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER 


Position wanted by capable and depend*® 
able young lady who has had eight years’ 
experience in stenographic and general 
office work along advertising lines. If 
you are looking for some one who can 
relieve you of all the little details in 
your office work and desire to secure the 
services of a responsiol pet 
stenographer, address Box 975, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
now handling advertising and sales departments 
for national advertiser, wants a bigger connec- 
tion. Knows through experience how to work 
with sales department to get best results. Un- 
derstands merchandising thoroughly. Well 
acquainted with modern methods of securing 
new business and holding old. ‘len years’ valu- 
ableexperience as a producer. Hard worker. Can 
handle people weli. Clean, successful record. 
Excellent reasons for desiring change. Prefer 
taking charge of advertising department alone, 
but thoroughly capable of handling both sales 
and advertising. Location immaterial if the 
proposition is right. Box 974, care Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Agency 
Manager 


Thoroughly competent ; I know the business 
from beginning to end. My experience covers a 
period of twelve years, during which time | have 
handled the entire details of some of the largest 
National accounts, Am now directing the busi- 
ness end of accounts worth over a million dollars 
annually. I want to make achange. Can give 
greatest kind of value to the right Agency. 
Other people will talk for me. I'll put you in 
touch with them. Address, W. E., Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044 lest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiarily. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7+ibune. D’y & S'y av.’12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Lhe net paid 
circulation, Daily only 100,641; 
Sunday only,187,913. Theonly 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 


for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 


7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Rebudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1012, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269 


Peoria. Hvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 


Daily, 71,591; Sunday, 10,449. 





Chicago Hxaminer, average 
Ioll, Sunday 521,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Bxaminer's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the’ three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
t#™ The absolute correctness 
of che above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KK 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. 
1913, 19,362. 


Sworn average June, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 
| Des Moines, Register & Leader 1st 6 mos. 1913, 
40,423. Hvening 7rioune, 20,824 (same owner- 
ship). Combined cir. 56,671—40% larger than 
any other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 


Washington, Zve. Yournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,975 supscripers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Hvening Courier, <6th year: Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d'y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,625. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Avening Axpress., Net average tor 
' 1912, daily 19,025. Sunday Telegram, 12,220. 





Average 1912, 



































MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80,048. For June, 1913, 74,403 
dy.; 54,476 Sun. 

The absoiute correctness of the 
GVA od latest circulation rating accorded 
Ye 0 the News is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RK WK We 


Boston, Glove. Average citculation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 iines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper puplished. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 
_ The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 


RK RW HW 


Boston, Evening Transcri~t (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. June circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Fost: Daily Post, 423,367, 
Sunday Post, 312,281. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening liem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘l'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot. Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 


AtlaL~) is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
4a) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
3t, 1982, 106,260, 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher, Established 

GUAR pr 867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

A Average net paid circulation for 

1012, daily 7rijune, 100,134; Sun- 
day 7r:buue, 142,981. 


N 
TEED 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483 
NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. '08, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 
NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average tcr 
1912, 18,156. It’s the ieading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “‘now has the iarg- 
est circuiation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Anoutrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1912, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap’l,’13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 

OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for1o12: Daily, 106,484; Sun,, 134,255. 
For June, 1913, 114,224 daily; Sunday, 143,325. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. V'y av.,’12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Times, daily. 22,665 average, 
May, 1013. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 


PAUL paver. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
gaa on the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 














West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,186. 


A In its 41st year. 
ov a8) independent. Has Chester Co., 
faa and vicinity forits field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
er. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve, net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, ispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Avening /imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Average circula- 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. 
dally average 1912, 8,599. 


Evening. Actual 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior twelve months ending 
GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 


Tero Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 nec Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. May, 191 
5,367. June, 1913, ave., 6, a 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (QQ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1912 cir. of 
66,162 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
jf of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger. 
and Sunday, 21,347. 

Tacoma, News. 
20,698, 


UA 
GUAR 
TEEO 


Average year 1912, daily 
Average for year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, June, 1913, 
daily 6,058; semi-weekly, 1,837, 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circuiation, 7,033. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journai, daily average, 1912, 4,182. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, Zhe Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 'I3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, 1n exceptionally profit- 
able neid. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of state. Kate lc.a word. Av.’:2,19,193, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
LD. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“nN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily JJews,'’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
TC Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
vesults, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
Tas Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 


recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








KR RK KK 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a totai of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


RW RW ie 


MINNESOTA 


Tu Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
: dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


UA 
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Bien Albany AZvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 

best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 

outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 

Tas Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 

Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries trom twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


THE Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- | 

point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 

of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 

Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 

tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full.year, with 10 per cent discount, or 























ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821, 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every nome. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Uluest, vest known, 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1 ‘The oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Evening Post (©@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
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* Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 
The New York 7smes (@@) hasa greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 
New York /rsdune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH «© 


rye) 








The paper that j advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@®), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘Ihe R. 1. Bible."’ 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
Only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
Only Gold Mark daiiv in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ade 
vertising appropriations are peing made. 
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Advertise With 
Motion Pictures 


There are seventeen thousand picture theatres 
in the United States showing to twenty million 
people each day. 


This wonderful force bridled would present a 
greater power than has ever before been har- 
nessed. 


Motion pictures present a greater advertising 
force than any other agency known to man. 


The reason for this is simple. The language 
of the picture is universal. The most primitive 
mind will grasp by picture what it will not com- 
prehend when the presentation is made in other 
ways. 

A motion picture showing your product in its 
most attractive light and featuring your trade- 
mark will register a deeper impression on your 
prospect’s mind than reams of printed matter 
or any quantity of “talk.” 


“Seeing is believing.” Show your prospective 
customer the why and wherefore of your product, 
whether it be factory sites, food products or 
machinery. 

We were pioneers in this field of advertising 
endeavor. Planning and executing motion picture 
campaigtis is our specialty. 

Motion pictures may solve the problem of get- 
ting the greatest return from your advertising 
dollar. We have plans that fit many different 
lines of business. A request made on your letter- 
head will bring you a plan to fit your needs and 
data regarding cost. 


Send for it to-day. 


United States Film Company 


Established 1908 
Flatiron Building New York City 
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THE EVOLUTION OF “DRESS” _ 


‘*" 








Beginning with the September 
issue, the name of “Dress” will be 


IDIRESS 


And the changing of the title is but the beginning of 
a series of improvements to be made under a new 
administration. 
















All the best fashion and society features of the present 
“Dress” will be retained in every issue. To them 
will be added new features along many new lines— 
handled in the sketchy, picturesque’ manner that has 
made “THe Sketcu” and “Tue TatLer” so popular 
in England. 


As a start in this direction we have purchased the 
title “Vanity Farr.” In richness of appearance and 
variety of editorial features, “Dress AnD VANITY. Farr” 
will compare favorably with the most costly and 
elaborate latter-day magazine in America. 


The Vanity Fair Publishing Co., Inc. 


Conde Nast, President 


Published 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 25 cents a number 
Monthly , a Year 





The September issue--the first under our management 
—will contain 108 pages of fashions, society, summer 
sports, music and fine arts. 


One hundred and four advertisers have already contracted 
for space. Tuesday next is the last day for receiving 


your order. 
- ® ae 
ae) 


Advertising Manager 


Last Forms for September Close August 5th 








